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Chronicle 


The War.—During the past week the Allied offensive 
on the western front reached a phase that may be termed 
the battle for limited objectives. This phase followed 
the German retirement from Mont- 
‘didier in the Picardy salient and just 
as the patrols of the Allies were re- 
ported near Chaulnes. The main body of the Allied 
troops had reached a point about half a mile from the 
junction of the Ham-Amiens road with the Roye-Chaul- 
nes road. The junction of the road was made practically 
useless for the enemy as it was under continual artillery 
fire. The Allied line running just east of Lihons, Chilly, 
Fouquescourt, Damery, Villers-les-Roye, Dancourt, par- 
allels the road from Roye to Chaulnes almost its entire 
length, so that it was especially dangerous for the heavy 
guns and supply transports of the enemy. Just before 
Roye the Allies had to halt. The French advanced along 
the Avre River, but were temporarily stopped by the 
German reserves. They then gave up any attempt at a 
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general offensive and resumed their old tactics of nibbling’ 


at the enemy positions with the result that they slowly but 
gradually pressed close to the outskirts of the town. The 
battle for the possession of the town continued for sev- 
eral days. On August 18 it was officially reported that 
the Allies had reached Loges Wood south of Roye. Their 
line was thus only a mile from the town on two sides. 
South of Roye the Allies made continuous attempts, 
all of minor extent but all successful, to clear out the 
enemy from the southern stretch of territory as far as 
the southern limit of the Oise bend, and put the Germans 
behind the Oise from Noyon to the east. In these opera- 
tions they avoided all frontal attacks, but tried to out- 
flank the enemy from the north, especially along the valley 
of the Divette River. Here their main efforts centered 
around the “ massif” or heights and town of Lassigny. 
Lassigny has been called the keystone of the arch on 
which rests the German hold of their entire line now 
reaching from Albert to the Oise and passing just west 
of Bray, Chaulnes, Fresnoy-les-Roye and Lassigny. The 
French early in the week moved their lines close to the 
town and seized most of the “ massif” around it. The 
town is practically invested and it does not seem likely 
that it can hold out much longer. If Lassigny and its 
surrounding territory are captured by the Allies, the line 
in the north will necessarily be affected and the enemy 


will have to fall back behind the Somme Canal from 
Nesle southward to the Oise. 

Outside of the main field of the present operations, 
other successes were reported. On August 14 the Ger- 
mans began the evacuation of a five-mile front north of 
Albert extending from Beaumont-Hamel northward 
through the villages of Serre and Puisieux-au-Mont to 
Bucquoy. In Lorraine the Americans in a successful 
raid which quickly developed into a larger attack cap- 
tured the village of Frapelle five miles east of St. Dié 
and took some prisoners. On August 17, French troops 
advanced a mile on a four-mile front, midway between 
Soissons and Ribecourt and occupied the plateau north 
of Autréches, southeast of Noyon, which dominates the 
ground between the Aisne and Oise Rivers. 

The Czecho-Slovaks, who are reported to have gath- 
ered around them a Russian force of nearly 300,000 were 
active west of the Ural Mountains and occupied a long 
stretch of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. They also hold a considerable 
length of the Volga River. In the 
extreme north American and Allied troops from Arch- 
angel and Onega are pursuing the Bolshevik forces and 
are heading for Kotlas 200 miles south of Archangel, on 
the Dvina River, with the purpose of getting in touch 
with the Czecho-Slovaks along the Volga. In the south 
Russia is again being opened by the Allies. A myste- 
rious and unheralded British force coming from Bagdad 
on the Mesopotamian front fought its way over the 
mountaims and marched to the Caspian Sea. It then 
crossed the Caspian to the great oil city of Baku and 
joined the Russians, who in this case are Bolsheviki, and 
Armenians who were defending the city against the 
Turks. It is expected that the Armenians and Geor- 
gians will rally to the Allied ranks. The Baku-Tiflis- 
Batum Railway is already partly under the control of the 
British and their friendly supporters and as it has con- 
nections with the Don territory, the Ukraine and Central 
Russia, it may prove of vital importance. 

Almost at the same moment when the British were 
seizing Baku, another mysterious British force coming 
from India through Beluchistan and skirting Afghanistan 
through Persia, reached Turkestan and there joined the 
tribes in revolt against the Bolsheviki. A considerable 
stretch of the Trans-Caspian Railroad is under its control. 


The Czecho-Slovak 
Front 
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In the meantime, the Don Cossacks having cleared the 
left bank of the Don River of Red troops are closing in 
on the important city of Zagarin and are reported to be 
negotiating with their Cossack allies of Kuban in the 
south and adjoining regions for a central government. 
To the north their troops entered the government of Ver- 
onesh. All these movements are slowly having the effect 
of organizing a sympathetic pro-Ally feeling in the ter- 
ritory of eastern and central Russia, from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Caucasus. This may prove a menace both 
to the Germans and their Turkish allies. Japanese troops 
joined the British and French forces at Vladivostok. 


France.—In a letter sent to the French Episcopate on 
July 19, 1918, the Cardinals of France united in urging 
all France to join in national prayer for victory. The 
occasion of the appeal was the begin- 
ning of the fifth year of the war, and 
the day set for universal supplication 
was the fourth of August. After speaking of the anguish 
of the world, the mourning of widows and mothers, the 
cries of orphans, and the sufferings of the defenders of 
the nations, the letter continued: 


Collective Letter of 
the Cardinals 


To gain the victory, it is not enough to have capable leaders, 
valiant soldiers, improved armament and powerful alliances; 
there is need of the assistance of Him whose aid, in itself alone, 
is worth more than all the alliances and all the armaments, the 
help of God, the Sovereign Master of the destinies of peoples, 
who is pleased to call Himself the God of armies in order to 
make us understand that to Him alone it belongs to give vic- 
tory or to inflict defeat. 

The letter calls attention to the fact that early in the 
year 1915 the King of England invited the entire British 
Empire to keep a day of humble prayer and intercession 
to obtain God’s blessing on the Allied armies; that the 
President of the United States on several occasions, espe- 
cially on Memorial Day of the present year, summoned 
all God-fearing persons in the great Republic to have re- 
course to solemn supplication to invoke the guidance and 
help of the Almighty; and that the Supreme Pontiff, on 
many occasions, but particularly on the feast of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, asked the whole world to unite with him 
in prayer for the reestablishment of tranquillity and of 
true fraternity among the peoples. The letter goes on 
to deprecate the fact that the French Government was 
of the opinion that the strict letter of the law forbade 
official participation in the movement for public national 
prayer, and begged that the law should be modified so as 
to allow the leaders of France to put themselves at ihe 
head of the people in this powerful means of gaining the 
victory. 

In the name, therefore, of our beloved soldiers who are sus- 
taining, night and day, at the front, an heroic struggle, under 
a deluge of missiles, fire, poisoned gas, in order to check the in- 
vasion and to liberate the sacred soil of the country; in the name 
of our poor prisoners who are suffering hunger, cold and 
humiliations under the iron rod of a proud and cruel enemy, 
in the internment-camps and prisons of Germany; in the name 
of our unhappy brethren in the occupied territory who are 
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groaning under the hard and galling yoke of the invader, forced 
to do the work of slaves, exposed to vexations, exactions and 
deportations ; in the name of the unhappy families constrained to 
leave the invaded or war-ravaged regions and dispersed through- 
out France far from their own homes; in the name of France 
murdered and mutiliated, of France, which in spite of suffering 
still fights, we call all the Faithful to prayer at the com- 
mencement of the fifth year of the war, to ask God that this 
year may bring us peace with justice and honor, restore our 
soldiers to their families, our prisoners to their native land, 
our exiles to their hearths. 

The appeal closed with the expression of the hope that 
the members of the Government would join at least in 
their private capacity the prayers of their fellow-citizens, 
and that all Frenchmen would emulate the example of 
the Americans, who had decided to cease from all occu- 
pation at midday and devote one minute to prayer, for 
their country, their Allies and for all those who fight. 
“The Catholics of France will take it to heart not to be 
surpassed by any one in the unanimity and fervor of 


their prayers.” 


Holland.—Following a recent general election in Hol- 
land, Mgr. Willem Hubert Noijens was asked by the 
Queen to form a Government. Mgr. Nolens was born 

in 1860 and ordained priest in 1887. 
A Prelate Premier For twenty-two years he has been a 
member of the Second Chamber. Al- 
ready a Domestic Prelate to the Pope he was appointed 
Apostolic Prothonotary in 1916. He has shown remark- 
able skill in handling parliamentary situations, and gained 
great credit for his manner of dealing with the Workers’ 
Insurance and the Limburg Mine questions. It is a 
unique event in history for a Catholic priest and prelate 
to have received the Premiership of a Protestant country. 
The elections resulted in a new alignment of parties in the 
Chamber: 25 Socialists in place of 15, 30 Catholics in 
place of 25, 9 Liberals in place of 22; the other parties 
remain practically as before the election. The Socialists, 
therefore, have gained ten seats and the Catholics five. The 
system in force is that of universal suffrage with pro- 
portional representation. Twenty-seven parties sent in 
lists of candidates. The success of the Catholics, while 
not so great as was hoped for, was considerable, and was 
due to the persistent efforts of the Episcopate and others 
of influence who persuaded individual parties to sink 
their personal interests in the common cause and to join 
their forces against Socialism, which is the present dan- 
ger. Another reason was the fact that many people have 
come to see that the Socialist party was distributing its 
favors on strictly partisan lines. 


Ireland.—Colonel Arthur Lynch has issued an appeal 
to Irishmen to raise a’ brigade for the western front. 
Throughout Ireland a_ proclamation 
is posted in which Colonel Lynch 
makes his plea for recruits : 


How many of you have not a brother, father, cousin or friend 
in that land of freedom which has extended welcome to our race 


The Call for 
Volunteers 
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for more than 150 years, and where countless Irish names are 
inseparably intertwined with the story of her greatness? It is 
almost incredible that Irishmen are found to hope to see the 
United States defeated; that Irishmen should rejoice to think 
that the Stars and Stripes, the sacred emblem beneath whose 
folds Irishmen have found protection and happiness should be 
dragged into the mire. But remember that to wish ill success 
to the Allies is to connive at the humiliation of the great Re- 
public of the West. But if Irishmen now rally to the side of 
Old Glory, then once more their name will be held in honor in 
the immortal page of history. What I say of America is true 
of the great dominions of the Allies; they are all on the side 
of freedom and progress. Irishmen! You know it in your 
hearts. I appeal to you to declare it! 

The plan is to muster into service 50,000 volunteers 
who will wear a distinctive uniform modeled on the old 
Irish costume. 

On August 11 an address was presented to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London to be forwarded to President 
Wilson. The address isa reply to the Mansion House 

The Ulsterites’ Statement sent to the President early 

Address to the in July. Sir Edward Carson, head 

President of the War Aims Committee, and 
leader of the Unionist party, the Lord Mayor of Belfast, 
the President of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce and 
the heads of various Ulster organizations, have signed the 
address which reads in part: 

At a time when all the free democracies of the world have 
accepted the burden of conscription as the only alternative to the 
destruction of free institutions and international justice, it is 
easily intelligible that those who maintain Ireland’s right to soli- 
tary and privileged exemption from the same obligation should 
betray their consciousness that an apology is required to enable 
them to escape condemnation at the bar of civilized, and espe- 
cially American, opinion. 

The Ulsterites signing the address claim that the Man- 
sion Mouse Statement does not represent the unanimous 
opinion of Irishmen, and that almost every assertion in it 
is a distortion or mispresentation of historical truth. The 
minority in Ireland comprising from one-fourth to one- 
third of the population dissents emphatically from the 
views of John Dillon and his associates, and has a keen 
sense of shame that their country has not submitted to an 
equality of sacrifice. 

Ulstermen, forming the chief industrial community, are as de- 
voted to democratic freedom as their forefathers, who supported 
the American War for Independence and the experience of a 
century has convinced them that the Irish people could not en- 
joy more complete liberty than under the present union with 
Great Britain. Ireland’s political status is not that of a small 
nation oppressed by alien rule. Home Rule would have been 
settled in 1916 if the Nationalists had not opposed self-determi- 
nation for Ulster. Most of the active opponents of conscrip- 
tion are men who twice were detected during the war in trea- 
sonable vtraffic with the enemy. Their most powerful support 
has been the ecclesiastics, who have not scrupled to employ the 
weapons of spiritual terrorism, which elsewhere in the civilized 
world have fallen out of political use since the Middle Ages. 

The Mansion House Statement was chronicled in 
America, August 10. Neither the British nor the Amer- 
ican papers carried the Statement. Speaking of the 
silence of the British press, the London Month for 


August says that the English papers which in the main 
support the Government cannot be trusted to tell the 
truth about Ireland: 

What does the Times, for instance, publish about Ireland, ex- 
cept carefully selected items of news calculated to misdirect and 
inflame still further English public opinion? True patriotism 
and an honest desire for union would suggest that the Irish 
leaders should be invited to put their case before the British pub- 
lic, that it should be discussed on its merits, that a whole na- 
tion should not be condemned unheard. Yet occasion is taken 
of the treasonable practices of a few to lay the entire country 
under a press-interdict. Were it not for the Manchester Guar- 
dian, and one or two other papers, we should be in entire igno- 
rance of how Ireland is being governed, of what progress is 
being made with recruiting, of what prospects there are of 
agreement. Sir Horace Plunkett, and other Irish leaders, write 
and speak, but no echo of their words reaches us here; an im- 
portant statement of the Nationalist case is sent to President 
Wilson, which would show what America is asked to believe, 
but we are not allowed to see it. We are not told in any full- 
ness how the Irish imbroglio affects America, although that 
knowledge so intimately concerns the fortunes, of the war. 
Lord Curzon attacks some Irish priests on the score of treason- 
able and immoral utterances in the pulpit, which they unan- 
imously and vigorously repudiate. The attack is printed, the 
replies left out. The Orange leader on the 12th tells his Bel- 
fast flock that the question put to the Irish Hierarchy was: “ Is 
it right that a man should be made to defend his country?” 
an outrageous misstatement, which of course is reported with- 
out any correction. 


The Holy Father, answering a letter sent him by the 
Irish Bishops on the occasion of Archbishop Plunkett’s 
beatification, says that he recognizes the grave difficulties 
through which the Catholic Episcopate and clergy are 
passing. He expresses confidence, however, that, thanks 
to the Christian fortitude, wisdom, prudence, and moder- 
ation which the Apostolic Ministry demands, especially 
where the situation is most delicate and serious, they are 
able faithfully to fulfil their mission to prepare better 
times for the Church. 


Mexico.—The official answer made by General Can- 
dido Aguilar, Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
the protest of Great Britain against Mexico’s decrees of 
February 27 and July 31 which im- 
posed new taxes and restrictions upon 
the foreign owners and operators of 
oil properties in Mexico, so far from lessening the sever- 
ity of the protested decree, has in reality made it more 
drastic. It will be remembered that Great Britain claimed 
that the decree was practically confiscatory. Mexico’s 
late ruling denies the right of any foreign Government 
to enter such protests: 


Objectionable Oil 
Decrees 


In virtue of its freedom of fiscal legislation, it is opportune 
to declare that the Mexican Government does not recognize the 
right of any foreign country to protest against acts of this 
nature coming from the right to exercise interior sovereignty, 
and, in consequence, cannot accept the responsibility which it is 
pretended will be charged to its account as supposed damages 
as a consequence of this legislation. Such a decision is founded 
upon the equality that the Mexican Government desires should 
exist between Mexicans and foreigners regarding contributions 
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decreed in its territory, because it is deemed that, conceding the 
preferences to which all diplomatic intervention tends, such a 
decision is fair to Mexico in its strictest terms. 


Secretary Aguilar points out that the means of obtain- 
ing redress is to appeal to tribunals of justice, and that 
recourse to diplomatic intervention should be had only 
in the last instance. Changes of law with regard to 
property are held by him to be within the competence of 
the State, even though they contravene contracts pre- 
viously made. The Mexican Government does not intend 
to accept diplomatic protests which would have the effect 
of giving English citizens unequal preference over Mexi- 
can nationals. At Washington it is held that the reply 
applies equally to the United States and that it works 
great hardship against American interests, as the new 
decree establishes a 100 per cent increase in the tax and 
other features which are practically confiscatory. The 
New York Times points out that the United States has 
always refused to allow such claims as are made by 
Secretary Aguilar. 

Representations were made through diplomatic chan- 
nels by Washington and London and also by a committee 
in behalf of the American producers. The American 
and British Governments were especially concerned, be- 
cause the decrees threatened serious interference with 
the supply of crude oil for their warships. President 
Carranza averted the impending crisis by canceling the 
decrees, and it is thought that present negotiations will 
lead to a more equitable and satisfactory arrangement. 

So far from heeding the protests of Mexican citizens 
against the arrest and banishment of Archbishop Orozco 
y Jiménez, the Mexican Government has made further 
arrests of distinguished citizens in 
addition to those already recorded. 
The latest dispatches, according to the 
Revista Catolica of August 11, announce the arrest of 100 
members of the clergy, and it is conjectured that their 
fate will be the same as that of the Archbishop. A dele- 
gation waited on S. Dieguez of Guadalajara to protest 
against the treatment of their beloved prelate. Dieguez 
replied that he would banish not only the Archbishop but 
all the Mexican clergy as enemies of the Government. 
The delegation proceeded to send a commission to the 
City of Mexico to enter a protest with Carranza himself. 


Unheeded Protests 


Russia.—Because of counter-revolutionary movement 
the Soviet Government in Petrograd has retired to Kron- 
stadt according to reports that came via London the 
hn tates aimee middle of last week. Premier Lenine, 

. Leon Trotzky and M. Zinovieff 

ment Tottering 

have been empowered by the “ Sec- 

ond Soviet Congress,” it is said, “to take all measures 
necessary tu gain victory in the fight of the Soviet Re- 
public against its enemies.” Soviet troops are reported to 
have begun evacuating Moscow, and the gold reserves 
have been removed from that city. A manifesto urging 
the suppression of all counter-revolutionaries has been 
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issued by Lenine, who threatens that peasants retaining 
grain beyond their personal needs will be arraigned be- 
fore revolutionary courts as enemies of the people. Capi- 
tal punishment will be inflicted on illicit traders. The 
Moscow correspondent of the Berlin Tageblatt considers 
the position of the Soviet Government very serious as 
the Czecho-Slovak forces have increased from 7,500 to ° 
300,000 and are being constantly strengthened. The 
British Government, following the example of France 
and Italy, has formally recognized the Czecho-Slovaks 
as an allied force regularly waging warfare against the 
Central Powers. 

On June 29, Premier Lenine declared before an official 
gathering of the Soviet that a state of war existed be- 
tween the Russian Republic and the Allied Powers. But 
Foreign Minister Tchitcherin told inquiring Consuls that 
the declaration was not to be taken literally, and wrote 
to De Witt C. Poole, the United States Consul at Moscow, 
that the Soviet Republic certainly did not consider itself 
at war with America. 

It is reported that the Bolsheviki have been making 
wholesale arrests of suspected persons, a thousand offi- 
cers being seized and sent to Kronstadt. The popula- 
tion of Petrograd is now 1,417,000 or 
a million less than it was eighteen 
months ago. There are said to be 
20,000 cases of cholera in Petrograd, 1,100 deaths having 
occurred up to August 3. The authorities can do noth- 
ing to check the spread of the disease. The Soviet Re- 
public is facing a food crisis that is even more disturbing 
than the constant uprisings that occur in various parts of 
the country. In Moscow even the mixture of straw, oat 
husks and black flour which is doled out as “ bread ” in 
quarter-pound allowances, cannot be had sometimes for 
several days. 

“ The class-shuffle” resulting from the revolution, re- 
ports Robert Crozier Long in the New York Evening 
Post, “has produced unheard of confusion, families be- 
ing cut up and their components lost.” He continues: 


Russia’s Distress 


Today nobody knows where any one else is. The rich people 
of the Sergeyevskaya Street district in East Petrograd have 
abandoned, or been driven from their homes, and are huddling 
in cheap suburbs. The Bolsheviki lately raided and practically 
forced the evacuation of the famous Zamoskvarietche district, 
the home of the queer “old Moscow merchant” type. 

The Moscow Commission for Evacuation of Overcrowded 
Cities decreed that all apartments above a certain size must take 
in homeless individuals and whole families, the families of Red 
Guards getting preference; the apartment owners were obliged 
to furnish all vacant rooms; and when the enforced tenants were 
connected with the Red Guard they had a right to free lighting 
and heating. Having no light, fuel, or money, the rich’ people, 
“eating daily half a pound of sodden black bread,” says the 
Zhisn, preferred to abandon their homes. 


“Property has vanished,” the President of the Soviet 
of Riazan boasted. “ The bourgeois in Russia may take 
his part in the Socialist economic life or stay outside and 
starve.” 
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More Midsummer Pope-Baiting 


J. C. WaLsH 


full year, what one is mainly impressed by is its 

elusiveness. Those who are engaged in it seem 
to persist mainly for the enjoyment they get out of it, and 
to be uninfluenced by fact, by argument, by authoritative 
denial, or by conditions patently not to be reconciled with 
their basic theory. There has been an answer, and a fair 
answer, to every accusation made against the Pope, but 
so far as the anti-Papal propagandists are concerned 
there might just about as well have been no answer at all. 
They leave out of consideration everything that has been 
said or done to disabuse them.of error, and proceed just 
as if all their allegations had gone unchallenged and still 
held good. What in the world is to be done with such 
people? 

Evidently they cannot be wholly ignored, for the entire 
‘tendency of their activity is to produce in this country a 
condition which ought not to be permitted to come into 
being. If they succeed in persuading the generality of 
non-Catholics that the Pope is a public enemy, they will 
lay all Catholics that much under suspicion. If at the same 
time they succeed in making Catholics angry at being 
treated as suspects, the other half of the harm will have 
been done. The spirit which guides them was convinc- 
ingly revealed in a letter printed by the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, for July 13, 
which began with four lines of approval of “ the Cardinals 
in this country ” and then in 120 lines of small type pro- 
ceeded to rake up all the old charges against the Pope 
and priests and bishops that have been made during the 
past year, the moral being that “The Pope has disap- 
pointed the world and spread feelings of deep regret 
even amongst those who owe him allegiance.” One 
might almost suspect the existence of a feeling of disap- 
pointment that “the Cardinals of this country ” had not 
done something, or been accused of doing something, 
or said something that could be twisted out of its mean- 
ing, which would justify their being included in the 
general denunciation. Even as it is, the plain inference 
from such a letter as that printed in the Journal of Com- 
merce is that people should hesitate about crediting the 
professions of the Cardinals. 

One would think that if they really dreaded the influ- 
ence of the Vatican upon American solidarity they would 
rejoice to find themselves mistaken. The contrary seems 
to be the case. One would think, if they have a real con- 
cern for the welfare of Italy, they would rejoice when an 


\ FTER watching the anti-Vatican campaign for a 


Italian military tribunal explicitly absolves the Vatican 


from responsibility for an offence against the national 
safety committed by an inmate of the Vatican. What 
they do is to reverse the finding of the military court, 
claiming that the Pope must be rated an accomplice of 


the man who was in charge of his wardrobe. So when 
the Italian Prime Minister, at the height of the crisis 
after Caporetto, paid eloquent tribute to the patriotism 
of the Catholic Bishops and clergy, people solicitous for 
Italy, and who know how deep-seated are the fundamen- 
tals of controversy in Italy, might have spread far and 
wide the good news such an assurance by the Prime Min- 
ister carried. Instead, they have studiously ignored 
what he said. If they can find one intemperate reference 
by a priest too obscure even to be named that is enough 
for them. They may have the proof before them that it 
was Socialist, and therefore anti-Catholic, propaganda 
that set Italy aflame in 1917. The fact counts for noth- 
ing when they want to blame the Pope. They may be 
aware that poor General Cadorna has been reduced in 
rank, and that Colonel Repington says the advance on 
Austria via Laibach invited precisely the military disaster 
that happened. No matter. The Pope knows the edi- 
tors of Catholic papers and if some Catholic paper was 
impatient then it was the Pope who lost the Friuilian 
plain. 

Do they want to set American Catholics and American 
Protestants by the ears, these people ? Very possibly 
not. One is disposed rather to believe that there is a be- 
setting stubbornness about them. Readers of Newman’s 
“ Apologia” will recognize the type. Kingsley, accord- 
ing to those who knew him, was a good sort of man, with 
sportsmanlike instincts in the main, but he just could not 
bring himself to admit that he was wrong in proclaiming 
the diabolical untruthfulness of the Catholic priest. He 


would have been lonely without that belief and would 


not surrender it. I recall also the amazement I felt, at a 
time when the name of Gladstone was on all men’s lips, 
to hear an Englishman quite casually denounce him .as 
the worst and most dangerous of his country’s enemies, 
and with that confident assurance which made one feel 
that nothing could possibly influence the speaker to 
change his opinion. 

Therefore, when we are told, as we always are told 
when these attacks on the Vatican run their full course, 
that “in every country where the power and the influ- 
ence of the Papacy prevail the mighty forces of dogmatic 
religion are actively arrayed in opposition to the Allies,” 
we can perhaps take it that the writer would have it so, 
all the more if it were not so, and we might conclude, in 
ordinary times, that it was just another harmless obses- 
sion. But these are not ordinary times. These are times 
when attacks on men’s religion are outrages visited upon 
soldiers defending their country, the Protestants in it 
as well as the Catholics in it; outrages too upon those 
who wait at home for news. It is not a fair game, not 
fairly played. Protestants themselves, if they thought 
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the thing all out, might be moved to put a stop to it. 
Unfortunately, few of them show any disposition, so 
Catholics must just go on honoring the Pope, reverencing 
their religion, and bearing their full citizen’s responsibil- 
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ity quite as if they were being treated as their citizenship 
entitles them to be treated. It was the old Papal Zouaves 
whose banner bore the device, “ Love God, go on your 
way.” 


Practical Aspects of Catholic Publicity 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


ET us keep the pot a-boiling ! Besides the numer- 

| ous letters sent to the editor of AMERICA discuss- 

ing the subject of Catholic press activities and 

ideas, I have myself received letters or clippings from 

persons in Connecticut, Minnesota, New York, Florida, 

and California. And these utterances, together with 

some of the communications published in AMERICA, sug- 

gest a number of practical aspects of the great problem 
of Catholic publicity which deserve attention. 

The letter from Florida, which was sent to me under 
the address “ somewhere in California,” begins by declar- 
ing that the Golden State, at least, does not need a Cath- 
olic daily paper, for the curious reason that once upon a 
time (according to my correspondent) there was a cer- 
tain Catholic judge in California who ran for Governor 
on the single-tax platform and “ who would have been 
elected only for the Pope. The Pope killed him ” (I pre- 
sume, politically killed him, but the letter-writer does not 
define his meaning). Continuing, my correspondent then 
rakes up the Dr. McGlynn case as an argument in favor 
of his belief that those “who favor autocracy in the 
Church” would control the proposed press bureau, or 
the proposed Catholic daily, and would see to it that 
Catholics “ would be forbiden (sic) too (sic) read any 
other paper. Oh, how I despise hypocrasy! (sic).” But 
it is upon my suggestion that some at least of the expert, 
experienced employees which the bureau would require 
ought to be adequately remunerated, that my Florida 
critic pours forth the vials of his wrath in terms which 
suggest that despite his Celtic name he may vote for 
Governor Catts besides following in the grammatical 
jazz-steps of that great liberator. ‘Was Saint Paul as 
well paid as Goldstien ?” he asks. “It makes me sick. 
Money, and plenty of Money, All for no other reason 
than to save Souls and the soul saviors (sic) should be 
well paid. Bosh!” Then he adds: “ Poverty and the 
fear of it is the greatest cause of sin and crime. Use 
your talent to abolish poverty.” Yet, when I suggest 
that the writers for the Catholic press should not be 
poverty-stricken, he loses his self-control completely. 

Sut it is not to poke fun at my Florida correspondent 
and his ideas, that I quote him. In an important sense, 
his criticism of my suggestion as to the adequate payment 
of workers for a Catholic press bureau is quite sound and 
reasonable. It is true that the work should be done for 
love and not for money. It is true that the spirit of Paul 
and not the spirit of personal gain or advantage should 


guide and animate such work. Yet it is also true that if 


‘widely miss the point. 


ail workers for such a bureau, or the staff of a Catholic 
daily, should take the vow of poverty, they would be 
obliged to shut up shop. They would not be able to talk 
to the citizens of the world in a way to be even faintly 
understood. No. If the apostolate of the press is to be 
spread widely, and in a popular way, while its principles, 
and its ideas, and its methods should be unselfish, non- 
commercial, un-profitistic—if I may coin a word—in the 
purest degree, and while its management should be in 
the hands of the Hierarchy, or of men proud of being the 
loyal and obedient soldiers of our God-appointed leaders, 
nevertheless, in order to be practical it will require the 
services of experienced, professional journalists and writ-. 
ers, men and women both, who live in the world, have 
duties and obligations which keep them in the world, and 
who thereby understand the world. They must not, how- 
ever, belong to the world, but to God and His Church; 
and their chief desire must be to serve Him in the ways 
of their own vocation. It is not a question of such men 
and women being paid huge salaries and making great 
fortunes out of the Catholic public: it is a question of 
paying them what their positions and obligations in life 
necessitate, and thereby enabling them to give all their 
time, and their devotion, and their talents, to this great 
cause. For those who desire to give all and take noth- 
ing, and for whom the road is open .for such a noble 
course, well, there is nothing to forbid them doing so. 
But the whole point of the problem simply consists in 
this, namely, that the best and highest intentions and 
ideals unless linked with practical knowledge and ex- 
perience will lead to nothing but splendid dreams and 
dismal failures in the attempt to realize the dreams. 

If I may be permitted to say so in these pages, AMERICA 
is one example, while the Catholic World, the Ave Maria, 
and the Magnificat are other examples, of what excellent 
things may be accomplished in religious journalism under 
the editorship and direction of clergymen. And there are 
many very good diocesan weeklies, too, as I have often 
said before. Personally, I read America and the Catholic 
World, more eagerly and more thoroughly than any other 
of the periodicals I take. Those of my critics who sup- 
pose that I look askance upon our influential, inspiring 
and instructive Catholic papers, most strangely and 
What I want—and what many 
others like me want—is to see their great work extended 
into the vast non-Catholic world, and made the well- 
springs at which writers, reporters and editors for the 
vaster press apostolate would derive their ideas, their 
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knowledge, and their Catholic spirit. Of course, as I 


have said before, many of our Catholic papers may be 


bettered ; they are continually saying so themselves, in the 
most commendable spirit of honest self-criticism; but 
with our hypothetical central press bureau in operation, 
their improvement would quickly come, and would be 
only one branch of the vast work of carrying Catholic 
truth and Catholic ideas, to the non-Catholic world, and 
of arousing a healthier interest in Catholicism among the 
great mass of nominal Catholics. 

The able and experienced editor of one Catholic weekly 
writes to me saying that he endorses every word of these 
articles. He says so in his paper, too. The editor of the 
San Francisco Monitor writes in his journal that he is 
prepared to give $500 a year, or even $1,000 a year to 
support a really worth-while Catholic press bureau, and 
he strongly argues that in the great Encyclopedia Press, 
of New York, publishers of the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
experts in the collection of literary material, and in touch 
with 1,500 of the world’s best Catholic writers, we pos- 
sess the best possible central agency for the work. The 
Monitor declares that if fifty newspapers in the United 
States, Canada, and the British Isles, would contribute 
$500 each, yearly, the bureau would have $25,000 a year 
to start with, and its work made self-supporting from the 
start, and it “puts out of court” my suggestion of a 
church collection. But that suggestion was merely one 
of many others, and if the work can be made self-sup- 
porting through the active financial participation, from 
the beginning, on the part of the Catholic press, so much 
the better. 

All I contend for is the idea that the work should not 
be stopped in case it did not prove self-supporting. There 
should be a contingency fund, or an available subsidy, to 
make good any deficiency in returns. If fifty Catholic 
papers of the enterprise and practical spirit of the San 
Francisco Monitor cannot be found at the outset, all 
ready to put down $500 or $1,000 a year each—and I 
confess I*doubt if they can be found—let us get started, 
anyhow, with a fund sufficient to keep the thing going 
while the papers are being brought into line by means of 
the one thing which I believe will bring them into line, 
namely, actual, first-hand experience of the benefits pro- 
duced by a high-class press bureau in operation. But 
how are papers that do not take the service to observe 
these benefits ? I answer: through observing the im- 
provement that will follow in the case of those that do 
take the service. 

Another illustration of the manner in which a Catholic 
Press Bureau would be of practical service comes to hand 
as I finish this article. From a correspondent in the State 
of New York I have received a letter containing two 
newspaper clippings. Both relate to the death of Father 
Searle, C.S.P. One, taken from the pages of a paper 
which according to my correspondent is owned by a Prot- 
estant, is about half a column long, and contains a well- 
written and interesting account of the distinguished Paul- 
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ist. The other, taken from a paper owned and edited 
by a Catholic, is a perfunctory, brief paragraph. An- 
other paper in the same city also owned and edited by a 
Catholic printed nothing at all. Now, except in the most 
unlikely case that the two Catholic-owned and edited 
papers in this city are both hostile to the Church, or were 
prejudiced against Father Searle, or the Paulists, their 
neglect of this important piece of news can only be ex- 
plained by supposing that they did not happen to have 
any information about the distinguished priest-astron- 
omer, and did not bestir themselves to acquire informa- 
tion. But a Catholic press bureau, in such a*case as this, 
would have automatically prevented this scandalous hap- 
pening. As part of its work it would, of course, imme- 
diately upon the event, have supplied all the other news 
bureaus, and the leading newspapers in all cities where it 
had its sub-agents, with an authoritative, well-written 
“ obituary,” which, needless to say, it would have had all 
ready, in its “ grave-yard,” or ‘‘ morgue,” as newspaper 
slang terms the place where clippings and card-indexed 
articles and material are kept ready. For it would be 
the duty of such a bureau to be always “on the job,” 
making up for the indifference of publishers and editors, 
both non-Catholics, and, alas, Catholic as well, to Catholic 
news and views. So, let us keep on, talking, and writing, 
and also praying, for the Catholic press bureau of the 
future—and not the distant future, either ! 


Parsis, the Vultures’ Prey 


Nei Boyton, S.J. 


A’ American, within the first hour of his arrival in 
Bombay, will begin to pick out from the pictur- 
esque, light-opera clad thousands, that swarm the roads, 
one striking class of people. His eye will be held by the 
sight of most arresting hats. These are shiny black, 
hoof-shaped affairs, that give a jovial touch to the serious, 
sallow-skinned, big-eyed men, who wear them. And he 
will notice that the handsome-featured women, who ac- 
company these men, all wear a peculiar dress, a graceful, 
combination one-piece skirt, waist and shaw] of butterfly 
hues, bordered with rich gold or silver. Naturally, the 
new arrival will ask who are these people and the answer 
will be they are the Parsis; the sect that permit the vul- 
tures to be their undertakers. The new arrival’s interest 
in Parsis rises immediately one hundred per cent, and he 
wants to know more about them. This is what he learns: 

They are a Persian people, who flew from Arabian per- 
secution to India centuries ago. In those days the Hindus 
were lords of these shores, and they let the refugees live, 
but they made the males wear this distinctive hat ; show- 
ing that the new-comers were under the dominion of the 
worshipers of the Cow. Somewhat similar to the history 
of “‘ Yankee Doodle,” that the Red Coats whistled in de- 
rision at the American Revolutionists, and later the 
Americans adopted as a minor national air, these Parsis 
accepted this hoof of a hat, the symbol of subjection, and 
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made it an honored part of their highly characteristic 
dress. 

Though they are of Persian stock, there must have been 
a Semitic strain added somewhere along the line, for to- 
day they are all wealthy. In fact, you never see a beggar 
Parsi, and this cannot be said to the credit of any other 
creed in Hindustan. The Parsis control a lion’s share 
of Bombay’s business, for it is here in the gateway of 
India that over ninety per cent of these people live. More 
than any other race in India they have taken up the ex- 
ternals of European civilization. They all speak English, 
they are famous for their liberality; Mr. Hoover has no 
control over their table; their women go about as freely 
as British women; they are familiar with all makes of 
motor-cars, and seem to prefer limousines of the latest 
and largest models; electricity in all its applied uses 
serves in their homes ; and the Victrola is in evidence. 

On the religious side there are the Reformed Parsis, 
an ultra-progressive wing that having taken to the in- 
ventions of Europe and America, have forgotten much of 
the faith of their fathers, and the orthodox majority, who 
still hold fast to Zarathustra’s teachings. In the cool of 
the evening, when the sun is sinking into the warm Ara- 
bian Sea, the Parsis assemble on the beach of “Back Bay” 
to make salaams to the four elements, earth, air, fire, and 
water. Here they have their four sacred elements most 
visible, and it must be said they are edifyingly devout in 
their devotions to “ these creatures of Ahura-Mazda.” 

There are only two castes among the Parsis; the people 
and the priests, and the priestly caste is distinctly lower, 
for they alone handle the dead ; defilement unspeakable to 
a Parsi. It is in their ceremonies connected with their 
dead, that Parsis compel an interest from Europeans. 
When death is seen approaching, the priests come to the 
dying man’s handsome home. He is brought to the 
ground floor, that, as he was born on the ground floor, 
he may depart from the same humble elevation. As soon 
as the Parsi is a corpse, even his nearest and dearest will 
not touch him, and the priests, whose costume is all white, 
take charge. A dog is brought in to have a last look at 
the late Parsi, for this is considered an infallible recipe 
for driving away evil spirits. The friends of the de- 
ceased are hastily summoned, for in hot India death and 
burial are but hours apart. 

The friends come; prayers are said; his feminine kin 
bid good bye to the deceased; and the white-clad body 
is carried on a white bier on the shoulders of white-clad 
priests through the roads. Behind it come the mourners, 
dressed in white, the Parsi color of mourning. Even the 
hoof-hat is laid aside for a white miter. No women ever 
attend the funeral. The men walk two by two, holding 
a white handkerchief between them. 

As they approach the Towers of Silence, maybe a slug- 
gish vulture will fly ahead, for these repulsive birds know 
when a funeral draws near. The Towers of Silence are 
situated on Malabar Hill, the most fashionable part of 
Bombay, a fact which a Sahib, new to India, can never 
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get through his head. Extensive and luxurious gardens 
surround them. Over the winding approach is the sign 
“Only Parsis may Enter Here.” Non-Parsis may occa- 
sionally be allowed to enter in the non-funeral hours, 
however, provided a Parsi vouches for them. 

When the snowy funeral party has come up the wind- 
ing, shaded path, they halt at the Fire Temple, where the 
sacred flame is always kept burning. I believe it has been 
extinguished only once in 300 years. Here prayers are 
said for the departed, offerings made, and the corpse is 
seen for the last time. The mourners depart, and the 
priests of the Towers take charge. The body is stripped 
to the loin cloth and carried to the particular Tower, 
where it is to be exposed. There are five of these cir- 
cular, open-topped structures, that look like medium- 
filled, whitewashed, gas-tanks, erected in a palm grove. 
There is one reserved for the members of a certain family 
that gave the plot of land; another for suicides; and the 
remaining three for the men, women and children of the 
Parsi faith. 

Through a small iron door in the side of the Tower, 
which reminds one of the little black door of the death 
house at Sing Sing, the late Parsi is carried and left ex- 
posed, but completely hidden from every one’s sight, 
though of late aviators have threatened this seclusion. 
The despised priests clamp the iron door close, and then 
the hideous, evil-smelling black lumps, that have been 
gathering and watching from the palm-tops, come sag- 
ging heavily down. An hour. later the priests go back, 
and with iron tongs drag the stript bones to the center 
of the Tower of Silence, where, in a wide well, they are 
thrown indiscriminately for the tropic sun to complete 
the burial. 

Parsis will tell you that there is never the faintest dan- 
ger of being buried alive, for these vultures have an in- 
stinct that tells them if life has not completely departed, . 
and they will refuse to proceed with the funeral. It has 
happened on several occasions, that a seemingly dead 
Parsi was exposed on the Tower, and when the priests re- 
turned after an hour, he lay intact, and later he was able 
to boast that he had been where living man, excepting 
always the priests of the Towers, had never been. As a 
young Parsi lad put it rather proudly: “ And that’s some- 
thing, sir, that could not possibly happen to the Hindus, 
who cremate their dead.” 

They claim likewise that their burial rites are the most 
sanitary in the world, and they prove it to their own com- 
plete satisfaction, but hardly to an American’s. Still 
there is a certain fascination, these future vultures’ prey, 
exert over you, and all the time you are speaking to, or 
teaching, or seeing one, your imagination will revert to 
those grim Towers of Horror on beautiful Malabar Hill, 
and sometimes you come to the conclusion that it is al- 
most natural to have a separate Tower for those who go 
to the birds by their own hands. But, personally, “ six 
feet of earth ” never had‘the protecting appeal that it had 
after a distant inspection of the Parsis’ Towers of Silence. 
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A Little More Light on Christian Science 


FRANCIS BEATTIE 


“Church Manual” of the Christian Church 

directs, shall consist of the Pastor Emeritus, 
a Board of Directors, a President, a Clerk, a Treasurer, 
and two Readers. All shali be chosen with the con- 
sent of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, and the “ Church 
Manual” thus fixes the salaries of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Article 1, Section 9, page 29: “ The salary of the 
members of the Board of Directors shall be at present two 
thousand five hundred dollars each annually.” The Di- 
rectors “ shall fix the salaries of the Readers ” (Section 
4) and shall also provide (Section 7) “a suitable build- 
ing for the publication of the Christian Science Journal, 
Christian Science Sentinel, Der Herold der Christian 
Science, and all other Christian Science literature pub- 
lished by the Christian Science Publishing Company.” 
It is also provided that the Board shall “ provide suitable 
rooms, conveniently and pleasantly located in the same 
building, for the publication and sale of the books of 
which Mary Baker Eddy is, or may be, the author, and 
of other literature connected therewith.” Article 
XXXIII, Section 1, page 97, provides for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on publication, “ which shall consist 
of one loyal Christian Scientist who lives in Boston, and 
he shall be manager of the Committees on Publication 
throughout the United States, Canada, Great Britain and 
Ireland * * * and shall receive an annual salary, 
paid quarterly, of not less than four thousand dollars.” 
Article XXIV, Section 9, page 79, provides for a “ Com- 
mittee on Business,” to be appointed by the Board of Di- 
rectors, such committee to consist of not less than three 
_ loyal members of the Mother Church, “ who shall trans- 
act promptly and efficiently such business as Mrs. Eddy, 
the Directors, or the Committee on Publication shall 
commit to it. While the members of this committee are 
engaged in the transaction of the business assigned to 
them they shall be paid from the Church funds.” 

At present, there are, according to the “ Church Man- 
ual,” five members of the Board of Directors, whose 
salary is at least $2,500 a year each, a total of $12,500 
per year for directing the Mother Church. Whether a 
divine voice has raised these salaries, in these days of in- 
creased cost of living, is not known. The Committee on 
Publication may easily have had his salary raised, as the 
“ Manual” provides that his salary shall be not less than 
$4,000 a year. What salaries the Readers and other of- 
ficials of the church receive, is not made clear in the 
otherwise perfect “ Manual.” We are told elsewhere, 
that the Readers shall be “ well educated,” but Article 
III, Section 6, page 32, explains that “ They shall make 
no remarks explanatory of the Lesson-Sermon at any 
time, but they shall read all notices and remarks that may 
be printed in the Christian Science Quarterly,” sold by 
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the Publishing Society. ‘“‘ This By-Law applies to Read- 
ers in all the branch churches,” adds this scientifically 
correct “ Manual,” in concluding Section 6. 

Article VIII, Section 5, page 41, orders that “ The 
prayers in Christian Science churches shall be offered 
for the congregation collectively and exclusively,” and 
Section 6 adds that “ It shall be the duty of every mem- 
ber of this church to defend himself against aggressive 
mental suggestion.” Article VIII, Section 22, page 46, 
declares that the members “ shall hold in sacred confi- 
dence all private communications made to them by their 
patients,” and warns that a member shall not, “ under 
pardonable circumstances, sue his patient for recovery 
of payment for said member’s practice on penalty of dis- 
cipline and liability to have his name removed from mem- 
bership.” The divine power, with keen and discerning 
vision, concludes this section with: ‘ Also he shall rea- 
sonably reduce his price in chronic cases of recovery, 
and in cases where he has not effected a cure. A 
Christian Scientist is a humanitarian; he is benevolent, 
forgiving, long-suffering, and seeks to overcome evil with 
good.” Section 23, page 47: “If a member of this 
church has a patient whom he does not heal, and whose 
case he cannot fully diagnose, he may consult with an 
M.D. on the anatomy involved. And it shall be the privi- 
lege of a Christian. Scientist to confer with an M.D. on 
Ontology, or the Science of Being.” 

Section 28, the same Article, page 48, ordains that 
“Christian Scientists shall not report for publication the 
number of the members of the Mother Church, nor that 
of the branch churches. According to the Scripture they 
shall turn away from personality and numbering the peo- 
ple.” This latter, however, must have been an after- 
thought of the Divine Inspiration, for time was when 
such lists were published by the Scientists. Section 30, 
page 49, orders that “ A Scientist shall not endeavor to 
monopolize the healing work in any church or locality, 
to the exclusion of others, but all who understand the 
teachings of Christian Science are privileged to enter into 
this holy work, and ‘ by their fruits ye shall know them.’ ” 

Article IX, Section 2, page 49, says that “ If a member 
of the Mother Church shall decease suddenly, without 
previous injury or illness, and the cause thereof be un- 
known, an autopsy shall be made by qualified experts.” 
No provision, however, is made for like conditions of 
error, in members of the branch churches—those who 
have not yet climbed the dizzy heights leading to the 
Mother Church. But the same section did what it could 
towards opening a new field of endeavor for women by 
adding: “ When it is possible the body of a female shall 
be prepared for burial by one of her own sex,’ the 
italics those of the “ Manual.” 

Violation of the By-Laws contained in the “ Church 
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Manual,” as Article XI, Section 2, page 51, directs, must 
be punished “in consonance with the Scriptural demand 
in Matthew XVIII:15-17,” and only after the culprit 
neglects to accept such admonition, shall he be placed on 
probation, or, repeating the offense, have his name re- 
moved from the roll of church membership. Section 4 
orders that “ No church discipline shall ensue until the 
requirements according to the Scriptures, in Matthew 
XVIII :15-17, have been strictly obeyed, unless a By-Law 
governing the case provides for immediate action.”’ Such 
By-Laws, it will be recalled, are numerous, in cases 
where the rights and privileges of Mother Eddy herself 
were concerned, all of which have been quoted in previ- 
ous articles. A member might have the privilege of fac- 
ing the church if he merely absconded with the funds, 
for example, but if he dared to “haunt Mrs. Eddy’s 
drive,” or refused to obey her call for menial help, or at- 
tempted ‘ mental malpractice upon her,” the “ Church 
Manual” provided for, instantaneous punishment and 
severance from the church. 

Article XVII, Section 1, page 60, graciously concedes 
that “ One meeting on Sunday during the months of July 
and August is sufficient,” and Section 2 provides that 
“there shall be no special observances, festivities or gifts 
at the Easter season by members of the Mother Church.” 
Article XVIII, Section 1, page 61, ordains that “ The 
Mother Church of Christ, Scientist, shall observe no more 
Communion seasons,” while Section 2 provides that “ The 
Communion shall be observed in the branch churches on 
the second Sunday in January and July of each year, and 
at this service the Tenets of the Mother Church are to be 
read.” Just why the oracle made sheep of one and-goats 
of the other, is not explained. But he took care that 
there should be no high-strung soloist in the choir of the 
Mother Church, for Article XTX, Section 1, page 62, de- 
clares that “ Music from the organ alone should continue 
about eight or nine minutes for the voluntary and six or 
seven minutes for the postlude, the offertory conform- 
ing to the time required to take the collection. The solo 
singer shall not neglect to sing any special hymn selected 
by the Board of Directors.” 

Article XX, Section 3, page 63, makes the children in 
the Sunday schools pay tribute to the Publishing Society, 
by decreeing that the Lord’s Prayer, “and its spiritual 
Interpretation by Mary Baker Eddy,” should be among 
the first lessons of the children, other lessons to be taken 
from the Christian Science Quarterly Lessons, read in 
the church service. 

The Christian Science Church also maintains a Board 
of Lectureship, the members of which are elected 
annually, subject to the approval, of course, of the Pastor 
Emeritus. Article XXXI, Section 2, page 93, outlines 
the duty of these lecturers which is “ to include in each 
lecture a true and just reply to public topics condemning 
Christian Science, and to bear testimony to the facts per- 
taining to the life of the Pastor Emeritus. Each member 
shall mail to the clerk of this church copies of his lectures 
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before delivering them.” The Board of Lectureship “ is 
not allowed in any wise to meddle with nor to disrupt 
the organization of branch churches” (Section 3) and 
Section 5, page 94: “ Upon the written request of Mrs. 
Eddy, the Mother Church shall appoint a Circuit Lec- 
turer,” to lecture in the United States, in Canada, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and “a member shall neither 
resign nor transfer his sacred office.” 

When the need is apparent, the Board of Directors may 
call upon any member of this Board “ to lecture at such 
places and at such times as the cause of Christian Science 
demands,” Article XXXII, Section 1, page 95. Section 
4 decrees that “The Mother Church and the branch 
churches shall call on the Board of Lectureship annually 
for one or more lectures ”; Section 7, page 96: “ The lec- 
ture fee shall be left to the discretion of the lecturer ” ; 
Section 8: “The lecturer’s traveling expenses and 
the cost of hall shall be paid by the church that employs 
him ”; and Section 9: “ If a lecturer receives a call to lec- 
ture in a place where he sees there is special need, and 
the local church is unable to meet the expense, he is at 
liberty to supply that need and trust to contributions for 
his fee.” 

The services in the Mother Church and branch 
churches, every Sunday, include the Lord’s Prayer, 
“with its spiritual interpretation,” reading the explanatory 
note on the first leaf of the Quarterly, announcing the 
subject of the Lesson-Sermon—from the Quarterly—and 
the First Reader, makes the announcement: “As an- 
nounced in the explanatory note, I shall now read correla- 
tive passages from the Christian Science textbook, 
Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures, by Mary 
Baker Eddy.” This formula is outlined on page 121 of 
the “ Church Manual.” How any sane man or woman 
can swallow and digest all this, and “ Scientists ’’ usually 
take the hook with the bait, is “ one of those things that 
no fellow can find out.” 

Now that the Rules and Regulations of the “ Church 
Manual ”’—“ impelled by a power not one’s own ”—have 
been reviewed, their “ revelations’ brought out into the 
light of day, I will show in another paper how the funds 
of that mammoth organization, that monumental pillar of 
hypocrisy, have been diverted to sinister uses. The 
Christian Science Monitor and its vicious anti-Catholic 
campaign will be the subject of my next article. 


Soldiers in the Making 
CHAPLAIN J. A. Carey, 56TH PioNEER INFANTRY, U. S. A. 


HEY were told to wear old clothes, and apparently all took 

the hint. In their present garb not one of them could break 
into a fashion-plate. After two days and two nights on the 
train they were hustled out at a siding, lined up in twos, and 
marched under a blistering Southern’sun over four miles of 
dusty roads to the regiment of their assignment. Truly a motley 
crew; carrying boxes, bundles, valises, limping and slouching 
along, getting the laugh from the “seasoned veterans” of six 
months’ service, to whom they look up with awe and reverence, 
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as heroes of many campaigns, who swing along jauntily with 
their haversacks strapped to their backs and rifles on their 
shoulders. 

And these city-bred weaklings just arriving who are fagged 
after a four-mile march are the men who are to measure their 
dash and daring and endurance with the German? Yes, and 
if you have any doubt about them just look at their brothers, 
who were the city-bred weaklings six months ago. The unfit 
have been sent back home, and the potentially fit have been made 
over in the military development camp, and now these boys 
swinging along are fit for fighting. 

I took a stroll among the grimy crew that had arrived in the 
afternoon. Soap and water had done wonders with them. They 
seemed more like our own kith and kin again, and with the grime 
and dust was washed away the sense of shame they seemed to 
labor under. This contingent was from New York State, but 
represented “every tribe and tongue and people and nation.” 
Uncle Sam’s aet had brought in all races and classes, all ‘trades, 
occupations, and callings. The valet of a certain epicure in the 
metropolis is now scrubbing pans in the mess shack; a well- 
known vaudeville actor is doing work in the stables, while the 
vice-president of a bank is policing regimental streets. It is 
‘democracy at high speed. “ We are in the army now” accounts 
for all things, and is quickly and vividly brought home to the 
embryo soldiers. The free and independent American youth, 
accustomed to follow his own sweet will, soon learns that he has 
given up his liberty in the cause of liberty. “ That is the order” 
bears with it authority and finality. “Command and obey” is 
the law of his new life, and it is astonishing how quickly and 
easily he submits to the regulation. 

The recruit is inspected inside and outside; undergoes all 
kinds of examinations—the heart, lungs, ears, eyes, teeth, and 
brains; everything but the examination of conscience. He is 
given injections, inoculations, and vaccinations, and finally is 
given a number. Even before he receives a uniform he is 
marched off to the drill field, and is doing “ right dress,” “ left 
face,” “ squads right,” and wonders how it is he had not learned 
to know better his right hand from his left; wonders, too, how 
he has so many clumsy feet; and just discovers that he never 
knew how to walk; never knew how to carry his backbone, his 
chest and his chin. They are all awkward squads in the begin- 
ning. Moreover, there is the badge of his inferiority: his civilian 
clothes. But at last comes the day when he is given a uniform, 
and what a change it makes! Nothing so speeds up the process 
of transforming him into a soldier. He feels he is more a sol- 
dier than he was yesterday; so he appears, and so he acts, and 
so he is. The cowl does not make the monk, nor the uniform 
the soldier; but in the one case and the other there is a symbol- 
ism, the expression of a relation between the interior mind and 
the external ceremony, that is real and potent. Man is not 
wholly spiritual. He is wrought on through the senses, a law of 
our being, which the Divinely wise Church has ever recognized. 


Our military training has been called a melting pot, and so it 
is; and in the process the recruit finds his individuality being 
melted down. The aim and the purpose of the army life is to 
produce a great fighting machine. The individual is submerged; 
he becomes a cog in the machine. In the drilling he ceases to 
think, he hears and acts; he responds mechanically. Man be- 
comes less, the machine more, with diminished individuality and 
personality is lessened his spirituality. Even apart from gross 
temptations, army life is deadening and dulling for the soul. 
Our boys realize this, and more than once have I heard them 
express it, and express, too, how thankful they were to discover 
a remedy for it in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, where at least 
once a week they can go up into the mountain with Our Lord, 
and bathe and steep their souls, so to speak, in the spiritual, 
Divine atmosphere. On Sundays I have gone into a regiment 
where there was no Catholic chaplain to offer the Holy Sacrifice. 


How the Catholic boys turned out! They seemed a whole army, 
as they thronged around the altar—out in the open—for there 
was no building large enough to hold them all. And after Mass 
many of them came up to tell me what a happy day it was for 
them. It was the cry of their famished souls, now nourished 
and replenished. In army life, as nowhere else, we see the 
wisdom of Our Lord in giving us the Sacraments, especially 
the Holy Eucharist and Penance. These soldier-boys are lifted 
out of the dulling, deadening influence of the military grind. 
They are reborn in the keen searching and cleansing of their 
conscience. They are exalted in that intimate Communion with 
their Divine Friend. Many times before they have tasted how 
sweet the Lord is, but never so sweetly as in the army life, 
where they feel the need of Him is greatest. 

Contrary to accepted notions, it is the country boy rather than 
the city boy that is the first to reach the hospital. This is 
especially true in cases of measles, mumps, scarlet fever, and 
infections of the throat. In the past the city boy has been more 
subject to the germs and is now more immune. Of course, 
where there are large crowds banded together there is danger 
of contagion, but this is minimized in the army by the sanitary 
and hygienic rules of Spartan rigidity, and again because of the 
skilled surgeons and physicians now in the camps the death- 
rate is lower than in civil life. Uncle Sam has mobilized in his 
hospitals the best medical experts of the country, and the poor 
boy has now the services of specialists, that at one time 
were accessible only to the very wealthy. The best of the 
country’s corps of nurses is likewise in the army hospitals, and 
those back home need have no worry as to the care their boys 
are receiving when in the hospitals. Nor is Uncle Sam neglect- 
ing the moral health of his soldier-boys. Never was a nation 
more solicitous for the morality of its army, and never did a 
nation take greater means to procure it. This is manifest in 
the increased number of chaplains, and the order that they be 
given every facility in their work, the stringent regulations pro- 
tecting the boys within and without the camps, the various 
agencies encouraged by the Government, such as the K. C., 
Y. M. C. A., Jewish Welfare Workers and other commissions. 
Perhaps the best thing the country ever did for the army was to 
enact the law forbidding the selling of intoxicating liquors to 
soldiers. A determined stand has likewise been taken against 
more vicious evils. I believe there is less temptation to gross 
evils in the army than in civil life. Again let our Catholic 
people be reassured that their Catholic boys are receiving care- 
ful spiritual attention. The Catholic chaplain visits the hospital 
every day, and all dangerous cases are promptly reported to him. 

In the hospital the Catholic chaplain finds his saddest, as well 
as his most consoling work. One day there was a Polish boy 
dying in one of the wards. With the aid of a polyglot manual 
I was able to hear his Confession. He was only a boy and had 
the marks of gentleness and refinement, made more gentle and 
refined by suffering patiently borne. He was not only alone 
among strangers, but his inability to speak or understand English 
cut him off completely from those about him. Their chatter only 
intensified his loneliness. But he understood the Sacraments, 
which spoke where words failed, and he could understand the 
silent language of Him who came to accompany him on his way. 
He closed his eyes as if shutting the door after his Guest had 
entered in; pain became as if it were not; light and sound were 
forgotten; all things of the world were obscured in His presence, 
and the happiness He brought with Him beamed on the face 
of the dying lad like light breaking through the clouds. 

Entering a ward one day I asked the doctor in charge how 
the boys were. He answered that it all depended on the point 
of view. I told him my point of view particularly had regard 
to the long journey to eternity. ‘“ Do you know, sir,” he replied, 
“T think it is a mighty impertinence for any man coming to die, 
to cry out to God for mercy!” I answered, “ Doctor, I don’t 
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know but I would agree with you if he were calling for mercy 
to man, with his hard, cruel, unforgiving heart, but happily he 
is appealing to a God of love and mercy.” “ Perhaps you are 
right,” he replied, “ perhaps you are right.” 

There is another tale, I think worth recording: A Boston re- 
porter was brought into the operating room, and there was a 
hurried call for the priest. This patient too, was only a boy. 
He had been promoted from his regiment to the camp surgeon’s 
office. and was making his way to his new post, along the 
trolley tracks. An on-rushing car caught him on the trestle. 
He shouted and pulled out his handkerchief to signal, but it was 
too late. His left arm was all but severed from the body. He 
picked himself up, boarded the car, and ordered the conductor 
to turn back to the hospital. When from loss of blood he felt 
himself sinking, he said, “I am a Catholic. Send for a priest.” 

The first time I saw him after he had regained consciousness, 
I said, “ Well Joe, how are you feeling?” He answered: “I 
am all right, Father. Nothing but the arm gone.” This was 
not said in a spirit of bravado, but just in sincere thankfulness. 
He asked if he could go to Mass the next day, while all the 
while the doctors were afraid that death might ensue from loss 
of blood. I was telling this story to a group of officers, and one 
of them said, “ What did you say his name is?” “Callahan,” 
I replied. “Well, that explains it all, doesn’t it?” he answered. 

It is difficult to conceive how quickly our youths are trans- 
formed into disciplined soldiers. In a few months time these 
boys who did not know the difference between a holster and a 
trench mortar are drilling now with the “ click,” the standard of 
excellence that is demanded of them, and have shown a 
marksmanship which the enemy has already found altogether too 
accurate. The only homesickness they have now is for the 
battlefield. They aré “ bearcats” spoiling for a fight. They have 
the “ punch ” and the daring, that is bound to turn the tide of this 
world-war. They feel, however dimly, that the door of a glori- 
ous opportunity is open to them; they rejoice that they are 
alive in this era of the world’s history, when they can go forth 
to fight, to suffer, if need be, to die in the cause of justice, 
righteousness, and liberty. They are young Davids, buoyant, 
confident, unafraid, going forth to smite the giant, the beast of 
militarism, that is devastating the earth. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words. 


French Prayer Books for American Soldiers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the Catholic book stores of two large cities I have made 
efforts for nearly six months to obtain a French prayer book. It 
[ am told, to obtain such books, either from 
Here, it seems to me, 
Several millions of 


is impossible, 
American publishers or through importers. 
is a wonderful opportunity neglected. 
American men are, or will be shortly, in training camps in this 
country and in France, brought in contact, in a way never before 
possible under such favorable conditions, with the Church of 
their ancestors. Hundreds of thousands of these men, moreover, 
are, and will be, eager to make the most of any possible oppor- 
tunity to learn the French language. . Why cannot it be made 
possible to familiarize them with the prayers and liturgy of the 
Church at the same time that they are assisted to learn the 
language? What American soldier would not welcome at this 
time a prayer book which would at the same time help him to 
learn French, and enable him to understand the religious serv- 
ices of the soldiers of France with whom he hopes soon to 
fraternize? Is there not here a missionary opportunity worth 
serious consideration? 

If some enterprising American Catholic publishing house can- 
not soon supply us with a good French prayer book for soldiers, 
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with enough English to make it easy to study and read, and 
enough Latin to make the liturgy easy to follow, cannot the 
Knights of Columbus or some other Catholic fraternal Order 
undertake such a publication? Is there not some organization 
of Catholic women which would work with enthusiasm to put 
such a Catholic prayer book in the hands of every soldier? 
Minneapolis, Minn. Ss. &.. T. 


A Disclaimer 
To the Editor of America: 

In America for July 27, you quote part of a paragraph from 
an address delivered by me at an Anti-Saloon convention. The 
quotation begins with the words “I want to make an assertion.” 
You classify me with speakers whom you accuse of working 
for the Anti-Saloon League on a sliding scale of prices. The 
Anti-Saloon League has never paid me one dollar for such an 
address. So you see you have done me an injustice in the col- 
umns of a periodical that is read by many of my friends. Is it 
too much to ask you to make a correction by publishing this 
letter in AMERICA? 

Dalhart, Texas. Patrick J. MurpHy. 


How Ireland Can Enter the War 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A letter appeared in your issue of August 10 in which John 
O’Neill Conroy expresses what he considers a solution of the 
Irish question. In it we find much that is admirable, yet there 
is an element of dissatisfaction. He says “ The vast majority of 
Americans have two wishes with regard to Ireland, that she take 
her full part in the war, and that she be accorded her rightful 
independence.” Now if Mr. Conroy had stated that Ireland 
should be given her independence and then allowed to decide for 
herself whether or not she would take part in the war, enough 
would have been said, for every good American will concede 
that Ireland owes something to America and that America owes 
much to Ireland. I need not go into detail regarding our debt 
of gratitude to Ireland. Your readers are acquainted with his- 
torical facts and know what a powerful factor irishmen were 
in our wars for Independence and that for the emancipation of 
the slave. But that Ireland should take her part in the war 
is a matter that is outside the dictation of any man or any nation 
except Ireland. Mr. Conroy adds: Let England withdraw her 
troops, and the Irish will give them a God-speed and a royal 
send-off. That American troops should go over there to handle 
their affairs, as he suggests, is out of the question, however. 
The Irish are able to take care of themselves, as they have 
proved. The Americans should go where they are more needed. 

Brainerd, Minn. JOHN CREAN. 


The Passing of a Journalistic Landmark 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Under the above caption, Mr. Thomas F. Meehan, in AMERICA 
for August 10, refers to the financial misfortunes of that honored 
type of Catholic American journalism, the Freeman's Journal, 
in a way that makes plain Mr. Meehan’s failure to understand 
the trend of the times as well as -his lack of sympathy with a 
fundamental, if not dogmatically written principle of the uni- 
versal Church, namely, the principle that made martyrs under 
Roman Emperors no less than under the rule of expediency 
which bids fair to ruin, as far as material things count, all thosc 
who stand for the finest ideals of democracy. Democracy, after 
all, stands for the rights of the people, all the people of the 
world, as opposed to the privileges of class; true democracy is 
what Christ taught and what His Church, despite the unhappy 
discords of little minds, has continued to teach. 

After sketching the history of the Freeman’s Journal in past 
years under editors whose ideas, supporting that vilest of human 
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institutions, human slavery, find no echo in the soul and writings 
of its recent managers, the Fords, who stand for Ireland’s free- 
dom, Mr. Meehan concludes his narrow estimate with: “ Dur- 
ing the last municipal [New York] election it presented the 
abnormal spectacle of unblushingly supporting* the Socialist 
candidate for mayor. The more recent formal questioning of 
its loyalty by the Government need not be detailed.” 

The first part of the above pronunciamento betrays utter un- 
familiarity with the issues at stake last election in New York 
and an ignorance of the tendency of modern opinion, an igno- 
rance which would indicate that the writer has ceased to mingle 
with the people, the common herd, of whom Lincoln said, “ God 
must love them, for He made so many,” for many a year. 
“ De mortuis, nil nisi bonum” precludes definite reference to the 
career of a dead mayor. Access to the files of AMERICA can 
easily be had by the uninformed. There remained for choice to 
the electorate the candidate of an organization not usually asso- 
ciated with high ideals, or, a man of unblemished reputation, a 
scholar with whom the greatest living exponent of Catholic ideals 
felt honored to cross swords. This man, Morris Hillquit, stood 
for ptinciples and ideals that do credit to the innate decency of 
man in a world almost drowned in hatred and blood. The Free- 
man’s Journal supported Hillquit. As an exponent of the religion 
of Christ in practice, could it have done less? , 

The imputation against the /reeman’s loyalty to American 
ideals made by Mr. Meehan is not supported by facts. The 
reason back of the Freeman’s financial plight is the refusal of 
Postmaster Burleson to permit it the use of the mails. This 
refusal has never even been expressed formally. Everyone in 
New York, everyone in the United States who is familiar with 
public affairs, who has been living among the people, knows 
what is back of the failure of the Freeman’s Journal. The Free- 
man stood for the universal application of President Wilson’s 
principles of human rights. Must poor Ireland be forever an 
exception to the decrees of justice? Is God to be forever 
‘mocked ? 

Yes, the Freeman’s Journal has been financially ruined, because 
its editor chose honor before the applause and approbation of 
those for whom honor and expediency are synonymous. And 
yet, there are thousands who believe and say that the editor of 
the Freeman’s Journal is to be congratulated rather than pitied 
and one of these thousands is the writer of this letter. 


New York. . M. D. 


{In a circular announcing the suspension of the Freeman’s 
Journal the proprietors of that paper said: 

As we can neither belie, retract, evade nor compromise 
the truth, and as the mail, the only outlet of our word, has 
been refused to the main part of our three months’ labor, 
we will not issue the Freeman’s Journal until we can speak 
as Americans, as Christians, as free men. 

There are in round numbers about eighty Catholic weeklies 
published in the United States. None of them, to get through 
the mails seems to have to “ belie, retract, evade nor compromise 
the truth,” as the publishers of the Freeman’s Journal, in their 
circular, state was the price they would have to pay for a con- 
tinuation of post-office facilities. The owners of the Freeman’s 
Journal also publish the Monitor of Newark, N. J. It has not 
suspended publication. It is called “the official Catholic Weekly 
of New Jersey.” Is the truth belied, retracted, evaded or com- 
promised to enable it to go through.the mails? Yet this must be 
the logical conclusion this Freeman’s Journal statement provokes. 
And what a delightful portrait it also draws of the other Catholic 
editors throughout the country! Have they ceased to be entitled 
to “speak as Americans, as Christians, as free men”? There 
is no need of wasting America’s space here concerning the 
eulogy of the Socialist leader Morris Hillquit’s record and prin- 
ciples. They arraign themselves as did the Freeman’s Journal’s 
support of his political fortunes—-THomas F. MEEHAN.] 
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French School-Books 


To the Editor of America: 

In your issue of August 3 you give a translation of a letter 
written by the heroic Archbishop of Reims, Cardinal Lucon, to 
the eminent French novelist, René Bazin, expressing the hope 
that France might at last cease to be the only great nation that 
does not “ officially implore the Divine assistance.” You print 
also the refusal of the French Prime Minister to grant the re- 
quest for a national prayer. Viviani, also, refused in 1914 the 
same appeal on the part of the Catholics of France. In view of 
this atheist opposition to official prayer, what a splendid exam- 
ple of Catholic fervor is given on August 4, by those who are 
faithful to God, and to that great country called the “ fille ainée 
de lEglise”! Every church is filled to overflowing, and thie 
French people unite their voices to the voices of England and 
America in one great Christian “Te Deum laudamus.” 

This would seem to be an appropriate moment for a request 
to be made to the Minister of Public Instruction to do away with 
the revised text-books of the French neutral schools, and put 
back the original editions which were in use throughout the 
Republic for thirty years prior to 1905. In January of that year 
a change was instituted which eliminated the name of God and 
all mention of prayer or of immortality. Space does not permit 
me to cite even a few among the hundreds of “corrections.” 
Let two suffice: In the primer for little children of Larive and 
Fleury the first sentence used to be, “ God is great,” the revised 
edition declares: “ Paris is great.” A short history of France 
used to have a full-page illustration «f the cathedral of Reims, 
the revised edition removed the cathedral, dedicated to the wor- 
ship of a God, whose existence is denied, and substitutes for it 
a full-page map of Champagne! 

Our Christian organizations, the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and 
K. C., should be able to exercise a great influence to help the 
French people to achieve the religious liberty of which our 
American nation is so justly proud. In view of the fact that 
many French war orphans will be educated in the Government 
schools, it is a matter of vital importance to the French people 
that the tyranny of an infidel minority shall end. We cannot 
imagine a like situation in the United States. 

‘Saranac Lake. Maria LoNGwortTH STorER. 
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~The Chaplain’s Cross 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With regard to the Cross as the insignia of our army chap- 
lains you published the news that the order which was is- 
sued directing that all chaplains wear the shepherd’s crook has 
been recalled. The Christian chaplains will wear as their in- 
signia the Cross, the Jewish chaplains an insignia yet to be de- 
cided upon. 

The order changing the insignia to the shepherd’s crook was 
a return to what had been the insignia of chaplains some fifteen 
years ago. In the petition made to the War Department, asking 
for the recall of the order, the Jews joined most heartily with 
the Catholics and the Protestants and the War Department at 
once answered us favorably. At a meeting of the Committee 
of Six, at Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., the official rep- 
resentatives of the Jews, Orthodox and Reformed, and of all 
national Jewish organizations, declared that the Jews were not. 
only not against the Christian chaplains wearing the Cross, but 
decidedly were in favor of it. “The Cross is to millions of 
our men in army and navy the sign of salvation, the highest 
symbol and the greatest inspiration they have. We think it 
would be a national disaster to deprive its Christian chaplains 
of its use as their insignia.” 

I was present at the meeting and it was the unanimous agree- 
ment of Catholics, Protestants and Jews that led to the restora- 
tion of the Cross as the insignia of Christian chaplains. 

New York. Joun J. Burke, C.S.P. 
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“ America” and the French War-Orphans 


VERY one who loves’France, and especially the chil- 
dren of those heroic Frenchmen who have stemmed 
the onrush of tyranny by sacrifices too frightful to reckon, 
must have experienced a thrill of intense satisfaction on 
reading the engagement to which the Government of that 
country solemnly pledged itself on the occasion of its 
adoption of the first group of war-orphans. M. Jean 
Guiraud, the editor of La Croix, who has been through- 
out the long and often discouraging struggle their daunt- 
less champion, declared himself satisfied and said that the 
Catholics had by their tireless efforts succeeded in elim- 
inating the dangerous features of the Loi sur les Pupilles 
de la Nation. Nothing remains now but to watch over 
the application of the law and to see to it that it is ap- 
plied in the spirit which the Government declared it 
would be applied. It does credit to the pitiless publicity 
furthered by the Catholic journalists of France, to the 
fearless fight for the right carried on by her Catholic 
statesmen, and to the patriotism of the members of the 
French Government, that the menace to the Faith of the 
children of the heroes who have died for France and the 
world should now be removed, and that the department 
of education should have given unequivocal assurances 
that no pressure will be put on the guardians of the chil- 
dren to force them into the neutral schools. 

The same measures applied by the American officers 
and contributors to the “ Fatherless Children of France,” 
which is merely a development of L’Orphelinat des 
Armées, could doubtless remove the scandals connected 
with the administration of that fund, and force the 
French atheists to allow it to be distributed with the im- 
partiality and respect fer the religious convictions of the 
children involved, which is the earnest desire of those 
who have given to it in every section of the United States. 
As administered at present, however, the Fatherless Chil- 
dren of France must rest under suspicion. The following 
letter, written from France on July 22, 1918, and signed 
by a prominent member of the French Hierarchy, con- 
firms what America has recently said on the subject: 
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RiGHT REVEREND AND DEAR MONSIGNOR: 

I answer without any hesitation the question you put in regard 
to L’Orphelinat des Armeées. 

From the very beginning I refused my approval and patronage 
to that association because it did not give sufficient guarantee 
from the Catholic point of view. Since Mrs. Dick-May took up 
its direction, L’Orphelinat des Armées inspires still less con- 
fidence; this is sufficiently proved by the character of the men 
under whose patronage it has been placed. I believe therefore 
that Catholics should not contribute to that work. 

If it docs not endeavor directly to destroy the Christian Faith 
of the children it assists, L’Orphelinat des Armées does not 
g.arantee their religious education and consequently cannot have 
in the future but a pernicious influence in that matter. 

The Editor of AMerica is heart and soul in the move- 
ment to adopt French war-orphans. He has recom- 
mended and urged Catholics to take part in this benevo- 
lent work whenever occasion has presented itself. Asso- 
ciations founded for that purpose, other than the “Father- 
less Children,” have received his complete cooperation. 
He would be glad to give their names to all inquirers. 
He is ready to give even to the Fatherless Children every 
help in his power were that society removed from the 
sinister influences which are turning it from its benevo- 
lent object and could he honestly believe that it were not 
being made to play into the hands of the enemies of the 
Faith. As things are at present he can only re-echo the 
warning of the distinguished prelate, whose letter is 
quoted above. Let the officers of the association remove 
the bar which attaches to it and insure absolute impar- 
tiality in the administration of its funds. 


Alabama’s Lieutenant-Governor - 


HE Lieutenant-Governor of Alabama, Thomas E. 
Kilby, entering the race for Governor of his State, 
has opened his campaign by appealing to religious bigotry 
and ignorant prejudice. He has bravely declared him- 
self against “all autocrats, be they kings, czars, kaisers, 
popes, princes or potentates of lesser estate.” Having 
delivered himself of this patriotic utterance he lays down 
the main plank of his platform by declaring himself 
against Catholics holding office in Alabama: 

I can answer emphatically that I do not favor Catholics 
controlling the offices of cities, State and counties, teaching in 
the public schools and generally attempting to dictate to our 
public officers. Separation of State and Church is just as im- 
portant to our institutions as religious freedom, and when the 
Catholic church, or any church, attempts to exercise domination 
in public affairs it becomes dangerous. 

So long as that hostility exists just so long should the 
adherents of that church be barred from positions that can well 
be filled by citizens who are in full sympathy with our in- 
stitutions. 

The Montgomery Advertiser commenting on this state- 
ment declares: “ This is amazing. The motive behind 
it is amazing. It is amazing for its reckless misrepresen- 
tation.” It certainly is amazing that Alabama should 
tolerate such action from an official of the State who is 
banking his chance for higher office on an appeal to re- 
ligious prejudice. It must be more than amazing for the 
Catholic lad of Alabama who has bled on the fields of 
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France beside his Protestant fellow-soldier to realize that 
he is fighting for the liberties of the world, but that he 
cannot enjoy the liberty of holding,office in his native 
State or even of teaching school there, because he is a 
Catholic. With thousands of other Catholics up and 
down the land he rallied to the colors when the call came. 
Patriotism, his Church had taught him, meant more than 
singing the “ Star Spangled Banner ” on a fair day down 
in Alabama when the band was playing. It meant the 
trenches with their mud, and wounds, and suffering unto 
death. This was patriotism and he had lived it. 

The day dawned when he came out of the valley of the 
dark shadow that had hovered over his hospital cot ever 
since the stretcher-bearers had brought him in from No 
Man’s Land. He asked for news from home and this is 
what he read in his own home paper from old Alabama: 
“You can come back to your native State, but if a cer- 
tain Thomas E. Kilby is Governor you cannot hold office 
and you cannot teach school, because you are a Catholic. 
For God and State you have given away your youth but 
you cannot have the rights of a citizen in the State you 
have bled for, because you are a Catholic.” 

The Montgomery Advertiser believes that the citizen- 
ship of the State will repudiate the Kilby platform, and 
defeat the man “ who asks us to proscribe and distrust 
our neighbors whose sons are today fighting side by side 
with our sons in the red valley of the Marne.’ What 
Alabama will do no one knows. Incomplete returns indi- 
cate defeat at the primaries for Thomas E. Kilby. The 
Government at Washington should watch every politician 
who injects bigotry into his campaign for office. Such 
men bear watching for they are playing into the hands 
of our enemies. 


“ Lifting Up Scarred Hands” 


ROWN to maturity, the children of that Catholic 

household had parted, east and west, and north, to 
achieve an honorable place in the world. Only one re- 
mained at home, but when the war came, he followed the 
gleam of the Stars and Stripes. “ Jim hopes to go across 
soon,’ wrote his widowed mother. “ Pray that he gets his 
chance, and that God may give me strength to bear the 
bitter separation.’ So the brave little mother, forced to 
take up anew life’s heavier burdens in the autumn of her 
years, sent him away with a smile that hid the anguish 
in her heart, and went back home to watch and pray and 
work. 

This is real sacrifice, as heroic as ever a Spartan mother 
was moved to make, and thousands of our American 
mothers offer it daily to God. “It’s hard-to give him 
up,” wrote a mother of her only son. “ But it would be 
far harder if he were a ‘ slacker.’”” A nation which pro- 
duces such mothers cannot be doomed to defeat. With 
the milk they gave to baby lips, they transmitted some- 
thing of their courageous spirit to their sons who now 
fight for liberty. Daily do they lift up scarred hands to 
God in prayer, for with the prayer goes sacrifice. That 
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and that alone, the spirit of generous giving, of giving 
until it hurts, is the spirit which will unfurl the flags of 
the Allied Powers in triumph under a free sky, in the 
hour when justice has crushed vaunting despotism, and 
the systematized brutality of Prussian autocracy has been 
banished forever from the face of the earth. No loyal 
American will reckon the cost when his country calls, or 
let one day pass without fervent prayer, that the God of 
nations may soon lead our armies to the longed-for day 
of complete victory. But the prayer that counts is the 
prayer that costs, the prayer that rises from a bruised 
and lowly heart, and “ lifts up scarred hands to God.” 


Midsummer Madness and Mooney 


ERSISTENT publicity clings to the Mooney trial 

as to no Other criminal case of recent years. It has 
also given rise to an unusually grave epidemic of mid- 
summer madness. A New York lawyer suggests that, 
“as a war measure,” the President of the United States 
undo the work of the California courts, set aside the au- 
thority of the recalcitrant Governor of that State, and 
pardon Mr. Mooney. It is scarcely probable, however, 
that prior to this suggestion, Mr. W. Bourke Cockran 
consulted the families of the ten men who, as a result of 
Mr. Mooney’s labors, are now in their graves. Mr. Dud- 
ley Field Malone, addressing an assemblage in Carnegie 
Hall, almost dissolved in tears as he pictured the tense 
anxiety over the Mooney case, “ of the millions of men 
in the trenches.” Yet they might rest assured, Mr. Ma- 
lone quavered, that democracy was not dead in America, 
for “the millions of workingmen and women of the 
nation will not let Tom Mooney hang.” The precise au- 
thority of these “ millions of workingmen and women,” to 
reverse the decision of the highest court in the State of 
California, was nowhere stated by Mr. Malone. A prac- 
tised speaker, he well knows that it is impressive, with 
audiences of a certain type, to deal in large figures, and 
at times the oratorical machine must find a welcome for 
the meanest sort of grist. But the prize suggestion is 
that offered by Mr. Frank P. Walsh of Kansas City. 
The Associated Press is responsible for this gem, dug 
from a speech very fittingly made in the windy city of 
Chicago: 

Mr. Walsh, while predicting that the reprieve granted Mooney, 
Friday, by Governor Stephens, of California, would result in a 
pardon, demanded that the President send troops into Califor- 
nia to free the prisoner in the event that the Governor does not 
pardon him. 

Mooney may or may not have been an anti-Catholic 
“lecturer,” an anarchist, or an I. W. W. These facts or 
accusations are beyond the question. The only question 
under review is his guilt, and that has been definitely 
answered by the California courts. The man may, con- 
ceivably, be innocent, but unless it can be proved that 
the courts, the prosecuting attorneys and the Governor 
of California are parties to a malicious censpiracy, the 
presumption is that Mooney is guilty. 
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Meanwhile it would be interesting to know upon what 
clause of the Constitution Mr. Walsh bases the Presi- 
dent’s right to send troops into California to overrule the 
action of the State in a purely domestic matter. Is Cali- 
fornia a mere “ department ” of the Federal Government ? 
Is its Governor a “ prefect sent from Washington ” who 
must render decision in the light gleaming from thousands 
of Federal bayonets grouped beneath his window? Few 
persons acquainted with the law and the facts will take 
Messrs. Cockran, Malone and Walsh seriously. But it is 
decidedly unfortunate that this flood of cheap oratory 
is let loose upon “ the millions of workingmen and wom- 
en” in these critical times. 


Are Nuns Patriots ? 


6 HAT I saved, I lost; what I gave, I have,” re- 

flected a thoughtful nun who had been profit- 
ably meditating on the grain of wheat dying, but subse- 
quently bringing forth much fruit. She looked back 
without regret on the sacrifices she had made in embrac- 
ing the religious life, for with the logic of Divine faith 
she now clearly saw that her power in prayer, her attrac- 
tive love for the Sisters of the community, and her suc- 
cess in making better and holier the children committed 
to her care, all flowed from the joyful and whole-hearted 
renunciations she had made when she became a nun. 
“What a waste !”’ even some of her Catholic friends 
thought as they saw her take the veil. ‘“ With her charm- 
ing personality and remarkable gifts she would have been 
an extraordinary power for good in her own circle, if she 
had not entered the convent. And alas ! what an admir- 
able wife and mother she would have made! But now 
she is burying herself in that community and wii devote 
her life no doubt to teaching catechism to a lot of un- 
grateful, unruly children.” 

Arguments for or against the religious life, similar to 
those suggested by the foregoing reflections of the nun 
and her critics, are perhaps presenting themselves this 
summer to many a Catholic maiden who is eager to learn 
what God would have her do. The nobility and beauty 
of the consecrated life appeals to her strongly but the 
doubt comes up: “ Is it also the most useful and patriotic 
one a woman can embrace today ? It really does seem a 
waste.” A waste ? By no means. The religious life 
is, for those Divinely called to it, not only the noblest and 
most beautiful there is, but assuming generously and dis- 
charging faithfully its obligations is a practical expression 
of lofty patriotism and unselfish service. The better the 
Catholic, the better the patriot, for love of God and love 
of country go hand in hand. The saints, after all, were 
only men and women who succeeded perfectly in being 
good Catholics, and all religious strive to resemble as 
closely as possible God’s Saints. The woman who in 
virtue of the three vows consecrates her life to relieving 
the spiritual and bodily needs of her neighbor does the 
State and does her country a service of high patriotism 
and great usefulness. The hundreds and hundreds of boys 
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and girls who through the Sister’s influence and training 
grow up to be uncompromising Catholics and stanch 
Americans will be so many living arguments for their 
teacher’s love of country, while the successive flocks of 
orphans or foundlings that find new mothers in the loving 
nuns who bring them up will one day become, thanks to 
the Sisters, loyal citizens of the Republic. The religious, 
too, who devotes herself to nursing the insane, the 
sick or those wounded in battle, and thus relieves the 
State of their care, is likewise performing a patriotic 
work of the highest value. Every American maiden, 
therefore, whom God calls to the cloister this fall, far 
from “ wasting” her life by entering the convent, is no 
less noble a patriot than her soldier-brother who is hold- 
ing the line on the Marne. 


Sly Beavers and Contemptuous Lobsters 


IKE many a great genius, Lewis Carroll often enun- 
ciates the most solemn and heart-searching truths 
in words which to the thoughtless and undiscerning seem 
trivial and nonsensical in the extreme. In the first canto 
of that deathless epic, “ The Hunting of the Snark,” for 
example, the concluding lines: 
Whenever the Butcher was by, 
The Beaver kept looking the opposite way, 
And appeared unaccountably shy. 
provided their context is thoroughly understood, can- 
not but purify the passions like the climax.of a Greek 
tragedy. The same striking truth is enshrined in the sec- 
ond stanza of the poem which Alice, at the Gryphon’s 
command, recites about the vain Lobster: 
When the sands are all dry, he is gay as a lark, 
And will talk in contemptuous tones of the shark: 
But when the tide rises and sharks are around 
His voice has a timid and tremulous sound. 

The Beaver and the Lobster, as is proved by the ex- 
perience of every day, have human counterparts without 
number. Who has not met this summer at mountain 
or seaside resorts the malignant gossip, for instance, who 
tears to tatters behind her back the fair name of an 
envied social superior, but in her presence is all flattery, 
compliment and adulation ? How like the sly Beaver, 
too, the extravagant spendthrift behaves when several of 
his long-suffering creditors chance to meet him as he is 
motoring with a merry party to an expensive country 
club. It has also been observed not infrequently that the 
hitherto “contemptuous tones” of a “brilliant young 
author” have, Lobster-like, suddenly become quite 
“timid and tremulous,” when he unexpectedly finds him- 
self in the company of the gray-haired journalist whose 
ideas and witticisms he appropriated, in the first of his 
complete works, wholly neglecting, however, to indicate 
in any way the source of his “ inspiration.” Again, the 
highly detached attitude of mind assumed by the shrink- 
ing Beaver, “ Whenever the Butcher was nigh ” strongly 
resembles that of certain pietistic persons who, being 
more addicted to “devotions” than to “ devotion,” do 
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nothing but multiply their prayers whenever they see the 
poor and suffering standing at the door looking for relief. 
The voluble patriot too who in a voice trembling with 
emotion rises at an un-Hooverized banquet to pledge his 
sacred honor to the prosecution of the war, but takes 
good care that the “ sacrifices’ he makes do not lessen 
his income or deprive him of any of his accustomed 
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comforts and luxuries, grows, like the Beaver, “ unac- 
countably shy ” when the draft, the war-tax or the tur- 
pitude of profiteering comes up for discussion. With- 
out question the renowned Lobster and the no less fa- 
mous Beaver have many human imitators nowadays, but 
what a dull world this would be if our fellow-pilgrims 
were quite free from all such follies and foibles. 


Literature 


BOSWELL’S “LIFE OF JOHNSON” 
OME critic or other once referred to Plutarch’s “ Lives” as 
“the pasturage of great minds” ; and certainly if the dic- 
tionary is the most fascinating, biography is the most stimulat- 
ing of all forms of reading. It remained for one book to unite 
both characteristics in a pre-eminent degree; so that ever since 
its appearance the general verdict of the readers of Boswell’s 
“Johnson” has been that it marked a positive epoch in their 
intellectual lives. Let us inquire what conduced to the making 
of so memorable a book. : 

In the first place, the material was there for the working. 
Samuel Johnson had the indubitable marks of greatness: mag- 
nanimity, sagacity, tenderness, generosity, piety, patience, tem- 
perance, fortitude; all that congeries of noble and spirit-stirring 
qualities which go to make up the heroic character. Nothing 
base, nothing mean, nothing petty found place in his large com- 
position; and if we had no other knowledge of him we should 
know that that man both morally and intellectually must have 
been far beyond the common who could dominate a company 
composed of Burke, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Percy, Gar- 
rick, Langton, Beauclerc, yes, and the incomparable “ Bozzy” 
himself. 

Moreover, Johnson not only had character; he was, as the 
saying is, a character. His personality was rich in all those 
accidental but colorful traits, those picturesque and gusty details, 
those racy singularities by which a man is distinguuished from 
his fellows. His mere physical bulk, his strongly marked coun- 
tenance, his brusque manners, his rolling gait, his rusty attire, 
his haphazard wig, his puffings, his blowings, his mutterings, his 
convulsive starts were enough to mark him out as unusual, 
and to these were added equally bold spiritual peculiarities in 
his robust independence, his scorn of opinion, his contempt for 
opposition, his powerful judgment, his vigorous common-sense, 
his detestation of lying, his filial reverence, his respect for the 
past, his uncommon moral sense, his religious devotion, his 
amusing superstitions, his deeply rooted prejudices. But there 
was one characteristic whereby all these elements were gath- 
ered up and displayed in their fulness, and which for the pur- 
poses of biography was the most valuable of the lot. This was 
Johnson’s insatiable desire for discussion, his consuming love 
of talk; and, as a conversationalist, it is improbable that the 
world has ever seen his equal. 

Here then was the subject—and the competent hand was ready 
for the task. With regard to Boswell it has become a familiar 
trick of critical usage to fling off some such sentence as, “ No 
man was ever more fortunate in his biographer than Johnson,” 
and then to proceed with easy inconsequence to represent that 
biographer, on the one hand, as a light-minded coxcomb, an in- 
tellectual popinjay, and on the other as a mere tuft-hunter and 
most unconscionable toady. Now, while it might be sufficient 
to remark on the incongruity of ascribing to a weak or a com- 
monplace mind one of the world’s supreme literary performances, 
we prefer a more positive result and to seek out what were the 
real qualities of the man, James Boswell. 

On this point the fullest and most trustworthy means of 
knowledge we have is the “Life of Johnson,” and from that 


work it would appear that Boswell was a sound scholar, a capa- 
ble lawyer, a wide reader, a wit, a humorist, an extensive and 
observant traveler, and from much converse with the world an 
accurate student of the humors, the follies and the characters 
of men. He had an exceedingly alert and inquisitive mind, a 
capacious and most retentive memory, and an unflagging per- 
sistence in acquiring the knowledge he sought. Moreover, look- 
ing to the mere execution of his great work we can hardly deny 
him the rank of a consummate artist, and when we say artist 
we have in mind the peculiar and essential excellence of the 
true artist—namely, that he is known not so much by what he 
gives as by what he omits. There are no superfluous lines in 
Boswell; he sets down only the vivid, the salient, the character- 
istic. 

But the real sting of the accusation lies not so much on the 
mental as on the moral side, and we think it worth while here 
to endeavor to answer in some detail this charge of servility. 
We go back, then, to the writer who first gave wide currency 
to the legend, to the inventor of the opprobrious term, “ Bos- 
wellism,”—the brilliant and superficial Macaulay. And going 
back to him we would call attention first to the circumstances of 
his writing; his connection with the magazines of the day and 
the consequent necessity he felt he was under of popular appeal, 
with all its concomitant evils of glaring contrasts, smashing and 
indiscriminate attack, downright assertion, and especially that 
habit of liberal exaggeration in which he indulged himself with- 
out stint. Secondly, of Macaulay it may be said that he never 
put pen to paper without being not merely partial, which every 
writer of conviction must necessarily be, but partisan, and he 
had the proper defect of his quality—narrowness of outlook 
and constriction of vision; add to this that Macaulay was a 
thorough-paced Whig, and Johnson an. equally vigorous Tory, 
and it is easy to see what wild work was toward. Finally, com- 
ing to the most spiritual and possibly the deepest reason of all, 
Macaulay, if any author of repute ever did, represented the 
view-point of that vast and vague entity which religious writers 
designate as “the world”—and “the world” looks somewhat 
askance at anything in the nature of generous attachment or 
disinterested friendship. 

Let us, however, examine the facts. In the year 1763 when 
Boswell first made the acquaintance of his hero, he was but 
twenty-two years of age, utterly unknown to the world, with 
the airs of his native Scotland still fresh upon him and an 
imagination, prone to hero-worship, dilated by several years’ 
brooding on the awesome image of the maker of the Diction- 
ary; while Johnson was then in his fifty-fourth year, famous 
wherever literature was known, the most celebrated figure of 
his age, and the undisputed dictator of literary opinion. When 
under these circumstances Johnson received the youth kindly, 
and almost at once placed him upon the basis of friendship, 
what, we may ask, would be the inevitable response of a nature 
nothing if not impulsive? Carlyle gives us the answer where 
with one of his characteristic flashes of insight he says some- 
thing to the effect that it was morally impossible for Boswell not 
to be “attracted by that mass of manhood.” “ Mass of man- 
hood ”—what a phrase! The whole man rises up before us. 
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Thus began a friendship which lasted unbroken till Johnson’s 
death twenty-one years later; and if on the one side there 
seemed at times too much of complacence, and on the other too 
much of adulation, the matter can only be rightly appraised in 
the light of the comparative positions of the two men. Further- 
more, that Boswell was far from either a simpleton or a servile 
flatterer we should consider evident from the bare fact of John- 
son's liking for him. The man who rejected the advances of 
Chesterfield, most notable traits were masculine 
common-sense and acute discernment was not, we fancy, the 
person to take into his intimate friendship and affection a 
noddy and a mere instrument of acclaim. But in addition to this 
a priori disproof of Boswell’s subservience we have the objec- 
tive evidence of his book. Then as now the style of a cele- 
brated writer was the mark both for praise and sedulous imita- 
tion; and yet nothing can be farther apart than the sprightly 
glancing sentences of Boswell and the ponderous periods of his 
chief. Nor does the difference end with their mere manriers; 
and if divergence of opinion were sought it would, we think, 
be no difficult matter to collect a suufficient number of instances, 
ranging from the vexed question of the authenticity of “ Ossian” 
to that of the poetry of Thomas Gray, to vindicate the biog- 
rapher’s claim to independence of judgment and of character. 

In conclusion let us permit Boswell himself a word. 
“ Dedication to Sir Joshua Reynolds” of the original edition of 
tiie “ Life,” referring to his detractors, he has this to say: “ It is 
related of the great Dr. Clarke that when in one of his leisure 
hours he was unbending himself with a few friends in the most 
piayful and frolicsome manner; he obsérved Beau Nash ap- 
proaching; upon which he suddenly stopped: ‘My boys (said 
he), let us be grave. Here comes a fool.’ The world, my friend, 
I have found to be a great fool.” There is in this passage a 
note of smiling disillusionment, of mournful pleasantry, of half- 
humorous sadness. But Boswell’s was not the first case, as it 
will not be the last, where the world’s coarse thumb proved to be 
a poor measuring-rod; and, after all, he could have consoled 
himself with the reflection that to the right Boswellian he would 
need no defense, and as for the others, 


and whose 


“Tf of themselves they will not love, 
Nothing can make ’em: 


The devil take ‘ 


‘om !” 
Joun BUNKER. 


CHATEAU-THIERRY 
O God, how vast 
The distance seems to loom 
*"Twixt these heroic men and me, 
High Priests of Liberty! 
Unarmed, but unafraid, 
Alas, I have no part, 
But thrust aside 
With lacerated heart 
I watch the tide, 
Undaunted, undismayed 
Go rushing past 
Amid volcanic gloom 
Unto their crimson Calvary, 
To set their brothers free. 

Lieut. CHAPLAIN THOMAS F. CoAKLEY. 
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Reconstitution d’Un Chapitre Nouveau de L’Histoire 
Ouvrage Publié d’Aprés le Manuscript Original 
entiérement refondu, corrigé, annoté, etc. Par Henri p’ARLEs. 
2 tomes. Boston. The Marlier Publishing Co. 
The figure of Evangeline has made the name of Acadia dear 
to the American heart. Our children know the tragic story of 
the village of Grand Pré and have lovingly followed the Odyssey 


Acadie. 


d’Amérique. 


In the . 
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of the Acadian maid, of Gabriel Lajeunesse and Basil the black- 
smith. It ought not then to be very difficult to interest American 
readers in the history of the sorrows of those Acadians who were 
so ruthlessly driven from their homes. That history has been 
admirably told in the “ Acadie,” the French text of which has 
been thoroughly revised and corrected by Henri d’Arles. As the 
editor himself admits, the original text of the historian, Edouard 
Richard, which for some time had been thought lost, needed 
revision, both in point of style and of historical accuracy, not so 
much as to facts and conclusions as to the exactness of Richard’s 
references and excerpts. 

Mr. d’Arles has done his editor’s work with fine discrimina- 
tion. Thanks to his labors, Richard’s work stands out in its 
true proportions. Two large volumes of 400 pages each tell the 
affecting story in all its distressing details. At times the work 
would gain were it to be compressed within narrower limits. 
Richard does not always know how to throw into relief the 
main features of his story and loses himself in a multiplicity of 
details. But he has many of the gifts of the true historian. He 
is not satisfied in being a mere compiler. He is something 
better than a mere imitator. He has the instinct of the historian 
for the inner meaning of events and things. He looked for the 
truth. When he found it he was not afraid to write it down. 
For Lawrence the main author of the deportation of the innocent 
and peaceable Acadians he has severe words. No impartial- 
minded reader is likely to differ with him here, while on the 
other hand he seems willing to exculpate the Government from 
actual complicity in the odious deed, at least before the fact. In 
an appendix to the first volume, Dr, J. E. Prince, of the Univer- 
sity of Laval, does not agree with Richard on this interesting 
point, and seems inclined to believe that here the historian is 
drawing distinctions of a rather tenuous and subtle nature. Nor 
does Parkman deserve all the strictures which are heaped upon 
him. English readers may follow all the moving incidents of 
the drama of Acadia in an English version of Richard’s work 
by the Rev. Father Drummond, S.J., which has been before the 
public several years, long before the present recension of the 
French text by Mr. d’Arles. J.C.R. 





The Desert Campaigns. By W. T. Massey. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, $1.50. 

The Red Battle Flyer. By Captain MANrFrED FREIHERR VON 
RIcHTHOFEN. New York: Robert McBride, $1.25. 

Out of the Jaws of Hunland. By Frep McMUuLLEN and JAck 
Evans. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 

W. T. Massey, the official correspondent of the London news- 
papers with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, gives an interest- 
ing record of the fighting that went on in the early part of the 
war in the region of the Suez and in Lybia. The army that has 
its deeds chronicled in “ The Desert Campaigns” fought to pro- 
tect the long stretch of the Suez Canal against the Turk. The 
main engagement of the campaign was fought at Romani in 
August, 1915, and the action is well described in two chapters 
of Mr. Massey’s book. Then followed the victories at Magh- 
daba and Rafa, where the Turks were routed. The concluding 
chapters deal with the engagements against the Senussi, who 
came out of the Lybian wastes to oppose the British. The hard- 
ships endured by the soldiers of this army may be imagined 
when we realize that a six-mile march was considered splendid 
in a temperature that made the daily water supply insufficient to 
quench thirst for an hour. 

Freiherr von Richthofen, the famous German aviator, was 
killed in April, 1918, after winning eighty victories in the air. 
His story is told in a diary that he wrote, which is now published 
under the caption of “ The Red Battle Flyer.” It is an account 
of exciting battles in the air, of daring acts by aviators of both 
sides. The German flying man has been given credit for a 
greater amount of chivalry than is accorded his brother soldier 
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in the other branches of the German army. No reader of von 
Richthofen’s account can doubt that he at least deserved the best 
an enemy could give. Of course the book has been censored, 
but not skilfully enough to conceal a great deal of interesting 
matter concerning the German forces. The book is translated by 
T. Ellis Barker, with no idea of glorifying German aerial 
achievement, but with the worthy purpose of giving English 
readers an insight into the enemy flyer’s mind. 

The stories of Corporal Fred McMullen and Private Jack 
Evans, Canadian soldiers, who were three times captured and 
finally escaped from German prison camps, are told in “ Out of 
the Jaws of Hunland.” The book is valuable for the facts it 
contains of existing conditions in Germany today. Its literary 
value is negligible. As to the attitude of the German people 
on the war the writers believe that so long as the army is fed 
and the people can struggle along with enough to keep body and 
soul together they will put up with their burden indefinitely. 
“As matters stood when we left, most of the people we talked 
with, even the soldiers, expected that matters would end on a 
fifty-fifty basis. They had given up hope of winning the war in 
any victorious fashion. Most of them did not care what the 
basis was so long as the end came soon. They were sick 
of the whole terrible business.” Yet these Canadian soldiers 
hold that without a determined lea#der and a band of fearless 
supporters around him, there is little hope of the people settling 
their war troubles by a revolution. The national character will 
have to change completely before that event becomes a possi- 
bility. G. C. T. 

Aircraft and Submarines. The Story of the Invention, De- 
velopment and Present-day Uses of War’s Newest Weapons. 
By Wits J. Apsotr. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

As long ago as June 4, 1910, the readers of AMERICA were told 
how the “lazy” medieval monks had begun the solution of the 
problems that fettered the development of aircraft and sub- 
marines, the twin terrors of the world’s greatest war. These 
creations of American genius loom large now as factors in the 
outcome of the contest, and everybody is interested in the de- 
tails of their construction, progress and use. Mr. Abbot tells 
in the most entertaining way how the “dreams that men of 
many nations have dreamed throughout the centuries” have 
been realized in our own, and illustrates his text with more 
than a hundred realistic photographs and drawings. The world 
will not always be at war, and in the prolonged period of peace 
that awaits it what is to be the future of these two great accom- 
plishments of modern science now so insanely devoted to ruin 
and death? The author thinks that there is no doubt that the 
airplane “will be the common carrier of all nations.” Of the 
submarine he is not so certain, except that it will always be a 
potent weapon of war. He hopes, however, and in this he 
echoes the wish of all sane thinkers, that “perhaps it too will 
find its place in industry when awakened man shall be willing 
to spend as much treasure, as much genius, as much intelligent 
effort, and as much heroic self-sacrifice in organizing for the 
social good as in the last four years he has expended in its 
destruction.” T. F. M. 





The Unbroken Tradition. 
Boni & Liveright. $1.25. 

By the title she has chosen for her book, the author means 
“The Unbroken Tradition” of Ireland’s 700-year struggle for 
freedom. Nora Connolly is the eldest daughter of James Con- 
nolly, “Commandant-General, Dublin Division, Army of the 
Irish Republic,” who was executed as one of the leaders of the 
Easter Week revolt, and in this interesting book she tells the 
story of her share in the unsuccessful uprising. Nora was of 
great assistance to her father in carrying secret messages to 
Irish Volunteers outside of Dublin, and in promoting gun-run- 
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ning. This fearless girl successfully smuggled the expatriated 
Captain Mellowes back into Ireland, and in the hope of reach- 
ing the capital in time to take part in the revolt, patiently bore 
great perils and hardships on her journey from Belfast, 
traveling much of the way on foot, in order to evade the 
British authorities, and passing one night in an open field. She 
generally went heavily armed, and always speaks of rifles and 
ammunition as many girls speak of jewelry. The most moving 
passage in the book is the following description of her father’s 


last hours: 

“Yes, Lillie,” he said, “I fell asleep for the first time to- 
night and they wakened me at eleven and told me that 
I was to die at dawn.” My mother broke down, laid her 
head on his bed and sobbed heartbreakingly. My father 
patted her head and said: “Don’t cry, Lillie, you'll un- 
man me.” “But your beautiful life, James,” my mother 
sobbed, “your beautiful life?” ‘Well, Lillie,’ he said, 
“hasn’t it been a full life, and isn’t this a good end?” My 
mother still wept. I was crying too. He turned to me 
at the other side of the bed and said: “ Don’t cry, Nora, 
there is nothing to cry about.” I said: “I won't cry.” He 
patted my hand and said: “That’s my brave girl.” St 

The officer then told us that we had only five minutes 
more. My mother was nearly overcome; we had to give 
her water. Papa tried to clasp her in his arms, but he could 
only lift his head and shoulders from the bed. The officer 
said: “ Time is up.” Papa turned ’to say “ Good-by” to me. 

I could not speak. “Go to mother,” he said. I tried to 

bring her away. I could not move her. She stood as if 

turned to stone. A nurse came forward and helped her 
away. I ran back and kissed my father again. “ Nora, 

I’m proud of you,” said my father. I kissed him again. 

Then the door was shut and we saw him no more. 

Evading the vigilance of the prison authorities, the author 
managed to receive from her father and subsequently publish his 
well-known “last statement,” and as he had wished, she left 
Ireland for America. “I applied for a passport,” she writes, 
“and was given one, Not as the daughter of James Connolly, 
however,” she adds She reached New York 


August 1, 1916. W. D. 


significantly. 


Linnets of the Slums. By Marion Pryce; Liadain and 
Curithir. By Moreen Fox: Out of the East. By Vera and 
MARGARET LARMINIE. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $0.9) 
each. , 

The “ Adventurers All” series, to which these little books of 
verse belong, has grown by this time to the extent of a book- 
shelf. The three volumes here noted introduce, according to the 
front-page formula, ‘“‘ young poets unknown to fame.” In the 
first-named book, Marion Pryce has caught in a thin mesh of 
melody some simple phases of life which justify the pretty 
title. Moireen Fox builds her.volume out of her moods upon 
a Celtic duality of personalities—a representation of pre-Chris- 
tian characterizations. The Larminies exhibit a deft sense for 
constructiveness, feeling that equals true passion at times, and 
observant faculties for the manifold gleams of the light that is 
on land and sea for poets’ eyes. The burden of many of these 
fragmentary moods arises from troubled desires, and the unsat- 
isfying remedies that nature and art apply to souls in deep 
distress; but there are other sources for alleviation, for courage 
and endurance, as in these stanzas entitled “Jn Extremis”: 

Lift me higher. Fools! can nurses, 
Surgeons, serums, baffle death? 
Will you keep my soul in spirits, 
Or dissect my dying breath? 

Can you follow where I travel, 
With your bandages and tools? 


Can your sciences unravel 
The last riddle set to fools? 


Somewhere on my desk there’s lying 

A Crucifix I bought in Rome; 

Its beauty pleased me living: dying, 

What else is there to guide me home? “—— 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

“ Khaki” (Macmillan, $1.25), Freeman Tilden’s new novel, is 
an interesting account of how Tredick, a sleepy, pacifistic New 
England town “ got into the war.” Prudence Perkins, an elderly 
maiden of means, who went down with the Lusitania, while on 
her way to the front as a Red Cross nurse, was the first to wake 
up her native town, and not long after America declared war, 
everybody in Tredick was a burning patriot, the transforma- 
tion worked in the Gilstar boys and in Sam Greenberg being 
particularly entertaining. The author evinces a most profound 
knowledge of slang——-The Rev. Edward A. Flynn, who is a 
chaplain at Camp Devens, Mass., is assured a prominent place 
among the authors of Catholic-boy fiction by his latest book, 
“The Story of Oswald Page, a Boy from Arizona” (Kenedy, 
$0.75). It is an interesting tale of school life and base-ball 
games so intermixed with plots against a gold mine and the 
machinations of a wily broker, that there are thrills and ad- 
ventures enough to delight the heart of any boy. The hero, 
perfect in appearance as in conduct and manners, wears his 
greatness attractively, and will impress the boyish imagination 
deeply. The story is well constructed, is diversified by bright 
dialogue, and is told in an easy and pleasant manner. 

The Catholic Mind for August 22 is an issue that all our 
Catholic should have, for it contains the admirabic 
paper on “The Feeling for Literature” which Brother Leo, 
F.S.C., L.H.D., Professor of English in St. Mary’s College, 
Oakland, Cal., read at the Catholic Educational Convention last 
month. He shows that an enthusiastic love and a correct appre- 
ciation of the best books is of far more importance in a teacher 
of English than is a mastery of the “ mechanics” of his branch. 
Brother Leo writes: 


teachers 


Just as the crucial question concerning the teacher of 
politeness is, “Has he the spirit of courtesy, has he the 
feeling for etiquette?” and the crucial question concerning 
the teacher of religion is, “ Has he the spirit of devotion, 
has he the feeling for religion?” so, it seems to me, the 
crucial question concerning the teacher of English is, “ Has 
he the spirit of art, has he the feeling for literature?” 
Whether he has read books about books, has written a dry 
paper on how to secure interest, uses the dramatic method 
in his teaching, insists on word-analysis, believes in the 
efficiency of paraphrasing—such things are relatively unim- 
portant. But, assuming that he has a grasp of three or four 
general principles that underlie all teaching, he is a good 
teacher of English, and he must be a successful teacher of 
English, if he knows and loves some of the really great 
books of the world. 

Another excellent article in the current Catholic Mind is the 
stirring address on “Religion and Democracy” with which 
Archbishop Hanna opened the Catholic Educational Conven- 
The ends with the continuation of Father 


Reville’s list of “ Books on Apologetics and Controversy.” 


tion. number 





Priests and seminarians will find “Eight Minute Sermons” 
(Benziger, $3.50), by the Rev. William Demouy, D.D., very 
helpful in their preparation for the pulpit, as the two volumes 
contain two sermons for each Sunday of the year. Although 
occupied in the many affairs of a busy parish the author found 
time to prepare carefully his sermons and instructions, and when 
ill-health forced him to retire from active duty, Father Demouy 
published these sermons in a Denver Catholic paper. The wel- 
come they met with prompted the author to revise them and 
place them in book form at the disposal of a greater number of 
readers. With material adapted from various sotirces, and 
original matter too, Father A. M. Skelly, O.P., presents the first 
of a series of “Doctrinal Discourses” (Aquinas Academy, 
Tacoma, Wash., $1.25), which will consist, when completed, of 
four volumes of sermons for the Sundays and chief festivals of 
the year. In commendation of them the Right Reverend Bishop 
of Victoria has been pleased to write: “I hear testimonv to 
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their great merit. Sound in learning, copious and varied in 
material, easy and flowing in style, your sermons are well 
adapted to instruct, to edify, and to please.” Each discourse is 
preceded by a complete analysis, and developed so as to leave 
room for personal illustrations and local color. 





“A History of the Christian Church” (Scribner, $3.00), by 
Williston Walker, Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in Yale University, shows by its title that the book is not 
for Catholics. According to modern terminology, the “ Christian 
Church” is the monstrous mixture of all the heresies and sects 
that have set themselves up against the Catholic Church from 
the beginning. The Catholic Church cannot, of course, be left 
out of such a history, but when it appears it is evidently out of 
place. The author seems to rely a good deal on the labors of 
others. He manages to discuss Nestorianism and Eutychianism 
without any direct citations from the Councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, though a certain “ Ayer” appears continually in the 
footnotes. It is sad to see’one who is supposed to be by profes- 
sion a Christian teacher writing sympathetically of heretics; but 
saddest of all is it to see one who will have to stand at the 
judgment seat of Christ, using the little span of life to sit in 
judgment on the coming Judge, in a fine attitude of perfect de- 
tachment frcm Him on whohh his eternity depends. 





Eugéne Duthoit, Professor of Political Economy at the Catho- 
lic University of Lille, has gotten out a pamphlet entitled “ Le 
Droit International—Lecons du passé—Perspective d’avenir,” and 
comprises two conferences which he gave at Laval University, 
Montreal (Extrait de la revue Trimestrielle Canadianne Bureaux 
de la Revue, 274 Céte Beaver Hall, Montreal, 1918). Its ap- 
pearance at this time and on this continent is of real importance ; 
for, as anyone can easily verify for himself, there is a veritable 
conspiracy of silence in progress among writers on international 
law in this country with regard to the unrivaled contributions 
from Catholic traditional thought in the past and the evil influ- 
ences that were brought to bear upon the attempted solutions of 
the problem by Protestantism ; owing to the religious bias of such 
men as Grotius, Wolff, Puffendorf and Kant. This last has been 
overlooked by M. Duthoit; but were he to do no more in the 
future than expand these two conferences into a book, he would 
be rendering inestimable service to the cause of truth and jus- 
tice—Rowland Estcout, in a pamphlet entitled “The Conflict 
of Tax Laws” (University of California Publications in Eco- 
nomics), exposes the present legal and economic conditions pre- 
vailing through the country with regard to taxation. He makes 
an urgent demand for greater coordination and standardization. 
He would seem, however, to lend his support to the dangerous 
tendency towards over-centralization that has been going on in 
this country for some years past and which, owing in large 
measure to German immigration, is particularly noticeable in the 
West. 





One need not travel abroad to learn the sorrow, suffering and 
privations heroically borne by our friends across the ocean. 
“A Village in Picardy” (Dutton, $1.50), by Ruth Gaines, touch- 
ingly portrays all this, and the incidents related, though unim- 
portant to the world at large, give the reader some idea of what 
the French peasantry are patiently suffering in the war zone. 
The book also shows what the American Red Cross can do and 
is doing to restore hope and happiness in the wake of destruc- 
tion and despair——“ A General's Letters to His Son” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $1.00), coming “less as from a father to a son than 
as from a senior officer to a young one,” were written by one 
who has served no less than thirty-eight years in the British 
army. Readers would like to be able to identify the author, 
so that his authority might strengthen the high principles of 
morality, honor, self-sacrifice and bravery which are taught a 
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young officer who is following his father’s profession. Promi- 
nence is given to the power of discipline—what it has done in 
former wars and is accomplishing in the present crisis, and 
love is emphasized as the greatest factor in commanding a regi- 
ment. 


“How Should I Take Exercise and Set Up?” (The Four 
Seas Company, Boston, $2.00), by Charles Delano, M.D., is a 
clearly expressed little volume which should prove of great 
value to the busy men and women who are “too busy to think 
of health.” The author explains first the necessity of exercise, 
and recognizing several popular misconceptions as to its nature 
and functions, proceeds to redefine it. The rest of the book 
is a description in ordinary, easily grasped language of the 
natural effect of the exercise. Theory is discounted and prac- 
tical results are sought. In an appendix there are thirty-five 
excellent, illustrations of the exercises recommended.—It is 
almost a pity that so much that is inane appears within the covers 
of Dr. Alma C. Arnold’s “The Triangle of Health” (Knopf, 
$1.25), because some sane and helpful things are to be found 
there also; but the two are so mixed up in an inextricable maze 
that it would be a task beyond the endurance of the average 
reader to disentangle them. The book purports to exploit the 
practice of drugless medicine, but goes so far in the other di- 
rection that it discards all theology, as well as therapeutics. 





The present-day world would have to be far more deeply sunk 
in intellectual confusion than it actually is before it could derive 
any really valuable profit from either “ Studies in Christianity ” 
(Clutton), by A. Clutton Brock, or “The Experience of God in 
Modern Life” (Scribner), by Eugene W. Lyman. Both are 
Modernists, yet both furnish evidence of the unwitting but mo- 
mentous tendency towards a great return to the past that is now 
taking place. What Mr. Brock has really fixed upon without 
being able to analyze it, is natural religion, and his confusion is 
all the greater for his having confounded it with positive Chris- 
tianity. He denies the supernatural and considers his rediscovery 
of the natural, which Luther had rejected, as something entirely 
new. A brief study of Catholic ethics would easily undeceive 
him. Mr. Lyman, on the other hand, uses the word “ experi- 
ence” in a Protestant sense which would, if true, eliminate the 
power of our minds to attain objective truth. Newman’s distinc- 
tion between real and notional assent might possibly help him out 
of his difficulty (cf. “Grammar or Assent”). If not, then 
Joseph Gratry, though not himself entirely sound in all his con- 
clusions, might still be of assistance (cf. his “ Connaissance de 
Dieu” and B. Pointud-Guillemot’s “ Essai sur la Philosophie de 
Gratry”). What, however, may be even more surprising to the 
last-named author is the very important historical fact that his 
idea that man should be a co-worker with God in this world is 
not at all new, as he thinks. It is medieval pure and simple. 
Luther rejected it when he rejected good works, and if this state- 
ment is not sufficient guarantee Mr. Lyman need only consult, 
among other works, the interesting little book of Archdeacon W. 
Cunningham’s orf Christianity and economics. 





Leonard E. F. contributes to the August Queen’s Work these 
pretty stanzas, entitled “A Dowry of White and Blue”: 


White as mist is Our Lady’s veil; 
Blue is her lovely gown— 
And everything else that is blue and white 
She keeps for her very own. 
Hers is the whole of the great blue sea, 
Where little white wave caps rise; 
And hers are the tall white clouds that drift 
Beneath the fair blue skies. . 
Hers is the meek young violet, 
That lonely lives apart, 
And hides within its thin blue leaves 
A little snow-white heart. 
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And lo! there are hundreds of little blue eyes, 
Where little white souls shine through: 
’Twas God, dear Mother, who made them so, 

Because they were made for you! 


EDUCATION 
What School for Your Child? 

cy HE Bureau of Education at Washington has recently issued 

a pamphlet under the caption, “ Moral Values in Secondary 
Education.” Prepared by Dr. Henry Neumann of the New York 
Ethical Culture School, this pamphlet represents the formal 
conclusions of a committee on the reorganization of secondary 
education, appointed by the National Educational Association. 
It may, therefore, be taken to represent fairly the kind and 
degree of morality which, in the opinion of non-Catholic edu- 
cators, can be imparted through the agency of the school. 

A Curious PAMPHLET 

HE pamphlet is both interesting and curious, and curious 

for several reasons. Moral values, Dr. Neumann explains, 
are to be found in student activities, in student initiative, and 
in group work. Under the prudent guidance of the instructor, 
“interpretation of experience” is said to lead the pupil to a 
variety of useful social and philanthropic works. Thus, the 
pupils of a school may be indirectly induced to raise money for 
a poor family, to enable the daughter to take courses in a tech- 
nical school, instead of going to work; the proper conduct of 
student activities leads to enterprise, thrift, and some under- 
standing of the difficult problem of how to govern. 

Now much that is set down in this booklet is of real value, 
particularly when fused with principles of genuine morality. 
Dr. Neumann rightly holds that every subject in the curriculum 
will, either directly or indirectly, afford an opportunity of teach- 
ing moral values, and his suggestions are often exceedingly 
helpful. Some very good statements are made on the right 
understanding of liberty and equality, on respect for authority, 
and on what we lack very much as a people, a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of ideals other than our own. Man’s ability to con- 
trol his instincts, directing them in accordance with reason, is 
emphasized, and teacher and pupil alike are cautioned against 
the absurdities of the doctrine that might is right. 

THE Basis oF MorALItTy 
ET, after all, the pamphlet draws to a close without assign- 
ing any real basis for morality, any palpable standard, 
according to which moral values may be assessed. This, in truth, 
is the main reason why the pamphlet may be, and has been, 
styled “curious.” It is like a pretentious palace built upon 
quicksand. But little else could be expected from an author 
who hails from the Ethical Culture School, and who loses no 
opportunity of singing the praises of his master, Felix Adler. 
Praiseworthy as the purpose of the Ethical Culture Society may 
be, it is well to remember, in these critical times, that “ ethical 
culture” is as nebulous as moonshine, and that the principles 
advocated by the School are practically worthless, because they 
are insufficient. We are prone to forget that “ethical culture” 
is but a by-product of erroneous German philosophy, being, in 
fact, a further extension of Kant’s “ self-sufficient philosophy.” 
Sometimes passing under the name of “independent. morality ” 
and often, especially in France, of “lay morality,” ethical cul- 
ture is one of many modern attempts to establish a system of 
morality based upon the absolute exclusion of religion. Accord- 
ing to the excellent article in the “ Catholic Encyclopedia” : 
Many members of the ethical societies are openly antago- 
nistic to all religion, and would, therefore, do away with 
denominational schools, and supplant religious teaching by 
mere moral instruction. Even upon purely ethical considera- 
tions, such attempts must be unhesitatingly rejected. If 
it be true that even in the case of adults, moral instruction 
without religion, without any higher obligation or sanction, 


is a nonentity, a meaningless sham, how much more so is it 
in the case of the young? It is evident that, judged from 
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the standpoint of Christianity, these efforts must meet with 

a still more decided condemnation. Christians are bound 

not only to observe the prescriptions of the natural law, but 

also the precepts given by Christ concerning faith, hope, 
love, Divine worship, and the imitation of Himself. The 

Christian, moreover, knows that without Divine grace, and, 

hence, without prayer and the frequent reception of the 

Sacraments, a morally ggod life for any considerable length 

of time is impossible. From their earliest years, therefore, 

the young must not only receive thorough instruction in all 
the Commandments, but be exercised and trained in the 

practical use of the means of grace. (V., 561.) 

Religion, therefore, practical religion, with all that this implies, 
must be the basis and the support of sound morality. 

Tue Lesson For CATHOLICS 

something of real value still inheres in the teaching and 

practice of ethical culture, it is due to the fact that this 
“culture” has not succeeded in divorcing itself absolutely from 
all idea of religion. Religion Has so permeated our life and 
thought, often a debased religion it is true, that to well-meaning 
men, a perfect separation is, perhaps, impossible. In fact, in a 
very true sense, ethical culture as now propounded, is exceed- 
ingly sectarian, although, decidedly un-Christian 
Hence, it is not quite clear why the Bureau of Education, in 
endeavoring to give the teacher some idea of how to impart 
instruction in morality, should have hit upon a report which, in 
effect, is a plea for the sectarian Ethical Culture Society. 

The purpose of this curious bulletin, as we are informed in 
the preface, is to stimulate teachers to discover their innumerable 
opportunities for quickening and clarifying the moral vision of 
their pupils. How far the effort will succeed, remains to be seen. 
Catholics, however, will find it a melancholy attempt. It shows 
very clearly how circumscribed the public schools are, in trying 
to teach a subject which is of vital importance, first to the in- 
dividual, arid ultimately to the State. Rejecting all supernatural, 
positive religious belief, they are forced to take refuge in the 
dim, misleading light of man-made morality. 
is about to begin. 


of course, 


The school-year 
Where will the Catholic father place his 
children, those little ones, given into his care by the Author 
of Life Himself? To this question there can be but one answer. 
The only place for a Catholic child is the Catholic school. To 
secure this for him may mean a sacrifice, but the sacrifice wil! 
be richly repaid. F. HereRMANN, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Remaking the Immigrant 


HAT makes the “ Americanization” of the immigrant a 
problem of deep interest to Catholics is the un-American 
spirit prevalent among many who elect to undertake this work. 
The proselyter, the bigot, the Socialist and even the radical are 
all crying “ Americanization,” and all are sharpening their tools 
to operate upon the immigrant. Since a majority of immigrants 
are children of the Church, the force that is to protect them must 
come from their fellow-Catholics, and that protection can be 
most effectively given if Catholics themselves take in hand the 
perilous but necessary process of “ Americanization.” For we 
must face one great, appalling fact, the chief leakage is among the 
immigrant Catholics. Most of our pastors know this; not so 
many of our laymen, even those who devote themselves to social 
work. 
A Case IN PorNnt 
HERE is in this city of Chicago an Italian parish which, 
through force of circumstances, has no parochial school. 
A few years ago a Sunday school was conducted in this parish by 
lay-catechists. The maximum attendance, including all from the 
toddlers to the young men and women, was about 2,500. But 
this was at Christmas, when gifts were distributed. During the 
rest of the year the attendance did not reach half that number. 
Across the street from the church was a public school with an 
attendance of about 2,000 Italian children, and within the boun- 
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daries of the parish were several other public schools, each of 
which numbered about 1,000 Italians. Al! this is a powerful 
argument for the parochial school, but it is likewise a powerful 
argument for a determined Catholic Americanization movement. 
Back of the failure of the children to attend Sunday school was 
parental indifference, and back of this indifference, often chang- 
ing into direct hostility to the Church, was the fact that the 
parents were being “ Americanized” by anti-Catholic agencies. 
THROUGH THE IMMIGRANT’S EYES 
S there any need to picture the radically changed life and 
outlook on life that is met by the immigrant? There is pos- 

sibly only one institution which he comes upon here which is 
identical with that in the land of his birth, the Catholic Church. 
It is as though the man were suddenly thrown into the midst of 
an ocean. He looks about and is delighted to see a sand-bank 
topping the waves. This appears to him a bit of the old firm 
mother-earth he was accustomed to tread. As he makes for it, 
another struggling wildly in the waters warns him that it is only 
quicksand. If one of us, who have found the sand-bank a safe 
refuge, does not call out to him, what will befall the poor un- 
fortunate ? 

The immigrant is an heroic man. Not many of us would pull 
up our homes by the roots and transplant them to another city, 
not to mention another land, even though the inducement were 
great. The spirit of the immigrant is one of possibilities. If 
dulled and flattened by his experiences in this country, the fault 
is ours, not his. Immigration is a convulsion in life, and after 
the awakening there is only one old land-mark, the Catholic 
Church. This will be the only institution in the New World 
that will have the immigrant’s full confidence at first. Here is 
our opportunity to aid him in his readjustment. The lures and 
traps that the present Americanizers set in the foreign colonies 
of the great cities are many. At first they lead to the Protestant 
Sunday school and the non-sectarian settlement; eventually, in 
nine out of ten cases, particularly among the men and young 
women, they lead to the Giordano Bruno society, the ward Social- 
ist club and the I. W. W. headquarters. It is an old and fre- 
quently substantiated fact, that there is no half-way stopping 
place for the man who slips from Catholicism. He goes to the 
depths of sin or radicalism. It is not the hidden rock in the 
sea of religion that sinks the immigrants’ barks. The trouble is 
in political, social and economic waters. Into these must we 
throw our life-savers in the rescue work. The trouble starts 
with wholly ridiculous conceptions of American ideals of democ- 
racy and liberty, of American wealth and life. 

THE ExistinG AGENCIES 

6% HE heroic is human, belonging to all lands; Washington 

and Lincoln have comrades in all countries where the 
people love liberty.” This is a precept urged in the Americaniza- 
tion program of the Council of National Defense. It is a very 
safe embarkation point for any program of Americanization, 
and may well be brought home to the immigrant whose life is 
being adjusted to his new environment. But how? 

My acquaintance with foreign-speaking parishes, though it is 
limited, convinces me that many are most admirably equipped for 
this work of Americanization. The societies, religious, social, 
fraternal, of the parishes are many. The parish plants usually 
include huge school buildings and auditoriums. Virtually, the 
class is gathered and seated, ready for the lesson. Who will be 
the instructor? Add to the burdens of the pastors? All appre- 
ciate that in the huge foreign parishes their duties are already 
staggering. If they feel able to assume these new.duties, well 
and good; if not, there are others, efficient and willing. There is 
the young seminarian and the young aspirant to a profession. 
There is always the man of long residence in America, the trus- 
tee of the parish, possibly of the second generation, American 
reared, American educated, with an American outlook on life, but 
clinging to those who are of the blood of his fathers, serving 
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the immigrants as lawyer, physician, banker, real-estate agent, 
editor, representative in council or legislature. Let him, in the 
tongue of the old country, bridge the chasm between Europe and 
America, and bring out the point that “the heroic is human, 
common to all lands.” The lecture-platform and the soap-box 
are being used by those who are striving to un-Americanize the 
aliens. We, too, must use them, not sending before the classes 
dinner-coated, silk-hatted university professors, but their own 
leaders who in many instances will be found wholly capable of 
performing this duty. 
THE Persona, ToucH 
T would be endless to recount the subjects of the lessons in 
Americanization. Nor do they end when the political field 
has been covered. There are economic difficulties to be solved; 
counsel given to make the dollar stretch the farthest, thus stav- 
ing off discontent; to make the living quarters more cheerful, 
thus warding off restlessness. All this is done, not with the 
turned-up nose of the disdainful society matron delving into the 
under-world, but with the kindly suggestion and the helpful smile 
of those who are inspired with a love for the children of God. 
The young girl needs many a word which her own mother is 
unable to give her. But the Sisters at the school, who might be 
willing occasionally to add an evening hour to their already hard 
day, can well give it. The immigrant is sailing in new waters 
for which he has no chart. There are pilots in plenty who offer 
their services to head the stranger’s ship upon the rocks, where- 
on their own were ground to pieces. We know the entrance to 
the harbor and we must be more insistent than we have been in 
the offer of our services. The country is determined upon the 
Americanization of its foreign-born element. How this can pos- 
sibly be accomplished by our usual cure-all, legislation, is a puzzle. 
Seemingly the program will be carried into execution in the old, 
disorganized, hap-hazard fashion, with only a doubling of the 
agencies and a tripling of the energy behind the work. Conse- 
quently the havoc wrought will be multiplied by many times ten. 
Just what effective and sane Americanization will be done, how 
greatly the madness of the bigot, the proselyter, the radicalist 
and the merely stupid, will be checked, will depend upon us 
Catholics. How many immigrants struggling in new and deep 
waters will shun the bar of security, the Church, topping the 
highest waves, because another cries “ quicksand,” will be decided 
by the zeal of those of us with our feet on the firm ground. 
Americanization is a program of vast possibilities and conse- 
quences. As in the case of teaching English to the foreign-born, 
it is a dangerous program only in proportion to Catholic indiffer- 
ence. L. F. Happet, M. A. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Catholics and the Allied 
Cause 

N the opinion of the Catholic War News Bureau of London 

there is every prospect that France will resume diplomatic 

relations with the Holy See, following the example of Portugal 

and China. Indeed, it would seem that coming close upon the 

anti-Papal wave in the Allied press, a reaction has set in and 

Catholics are seen to be a vital influence for the success of the 
Allied cause: 


The solemn requiem Mass at Westminster Cathedral re- 
cently accentuated this fact. The official and diplomatic 
celebration of France’s Day resolved itself into a most touch- 
ing and solemn act of Catholic worship. And from the 
prayers offered at Westminster for the heroic dead of 
France, the Allied world looks to the living France herself, 
where it sees the fate of civilization and humanity in the 
hands of one man, the Commander of the Allied Armies, 
General Foch, that great French Catholic who before the 
Battle of the Marne said to one of the chaplains: “ Father, 
we are to make our supreme effort in arms tomorrow. Do 
you also make a supreme effort in prayer. All my trust 
is in God.” 


The time may come when the French Government will officially 
acknowledge the propriety of calling on the nation that is Cath- 
olic to offer prayers for the success of French arms. The reason 
alleged by the President of the Republic for not making this 
national act of homage was the separation of Church and State. 
This reason did not prevent America’s Chief Executive from 
calling on all citizens to pray for victory and peace. 


Defaming the Pope 
S OME time ago a woman working under the auspices of the 
American Red Cross in France wrote a letter containing an 
insulting reference to the Pope. With strange disregard for 
truth and patriotism, a small-town editor published the letter, 
which was copied by a number of Western papers. The Editor 
of AMERICA sent the letter to Mr. Henry P. Davison, Chairman 
of the Red Cross War Council, and received in reply the follow- 
ing: 
The American Red Cross, National Headquarters, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
August 8, 1918. 
The Editor of AMERICA: 

Dear Sir: 

Your letter of August 3 to Mr. Davison enclosing clip- 
ping containing reference to the supposed statement of Miss 
Downie has been referred to me. 

Of course the Red Cross utterly repudiates responsibility 
for any such statement as that quoted in the clipping. Noth- 
ing is more objectionable from our point of view than such 
a publication. We are with your permission forwarding 
this letter to Paris for thorough investigation. In the 
meantime will ask you to accept our assurance that the 
matter will be dealt with aggressively. 

Very truly yours, 
Ivy L. Lee, 
Assistant to Chairman Red Cross War Council. 
It is gratifying to see the promptness and vigor with which 
the Red Cross authorities deal with protests like those to which 
the above letter is an answer. 





The National Committee 
on Churches 

HE National Committee on the Churches and the Moral 

Aims of the War announces that two British clergymen will 

tour this country in the fall to address American audiences on 

the moral aims of the war. The Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, Bishop 

of Oxford, one of the speakers, in replying to the invitation of 
the Committee, said: 


No one is more clear than I am as to the moral necessity 
of entering upon this awful war and of fighting it through; 
but I am exceedingly anxious that the moral aim in all this 
should be kept clearly to the front; and I fear that as the 
war goes on there is more and more necessity that great 
efforts should be made to secure this. The mere determina- 
tion to beat Germany is apt to absorb all else. Whereas 
in fact we might defeat Germany and at the same time 
absorb so much of what is false in the spirit of the war as 
to defeat our professed aims in entering upon it. That is 
what makes me ready to do anything that lies in my power 
to keep the right moral principles of the war to the fore. 


Fifty-five speakers traversed the country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia last spring addressing 270 conferences of clergymen and 
211 popular mass-meetings in the interest of the National Com- 
mittee. But no Catholic name was on the list of speakers. 





The Northcliffe Press and 
Conscription 
PROPOS of the London Times’ veiled threat to revive the 
Penal Laws against Catholics, a writer in the June Catholic 
Magazine of South Africa, which lately arrived, remarks: 

Catholics in the British Empire will accept no toleration 
from the British Junkers of the Northcliffe type; but they 
will insist upon their rights, if necessary with their lives. 
If the Northcliffes wish to provoke a new Kulturkampf, 
they can, but they ought to remember Bismarck. It is cer- 
tainly not patriotic on-the part of Lord Northcliffe to remind 
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Catholics of the Penal Laws, at a time when a Catholic has 
been made Chancellor of the German Empire. 

The Irish Bishops have not interfered in any purely polit- 
ical question. They have intervened in a moral question of 
the gravest import, as they had a perfect right to do. The 

papers which applauded the intervention of Cardinal Mercier 
on behalf of his own people and their rights, suddenly dis- 
cover a political flavor in the words of Cardinal Logue, 
when he takes action of an analogous kind. A grave in- 
justice was proposed to be done to their people, and the 
Irish Bishops have not hesitated to speak words that could 
be clearly understood. They claim that the fundamental 
right of a nation to conscript its own citizens shall not be 
exercised by another riation in direct opposition to the wish 
of the Irish people. 

The democratic voters of England must be grateful to 
Cardinal Logue for the stand which he has taken; and we 
should leave the matter willingly in their hands, if they were 
free to vote. We have heard much, since the war began, 
of the iniquity of making Bohemians fight for Austria and 
Poles for Germany; but what new version of the moral law 
for British benefit makes it lawful for us to force Irishmen 
to fight for a cause for which they do not desire to fight? 
If the self-determination of small nations has any meaning, 
it surely means that they themselves are to determine the 
causes for which they think it right to give their lives. 


The writer is of the opinion that it is largely owing to the 
attitude of President Wilson and America that the Northcliffe 
press has been unable as yet to make the British Government 
enforce conscription in Ireland. 


University of Santa Clara 
Military Department 
i HE University of Santa Clara received the following com- 
mendation in the report handed in by Major Pearce, after his 
inspection of the military department : 

The University of Santa Clara is the only institution of 
university standing in the Western Department whose cadets 
live in barracks and are under constant military discipline. 
The routine of the institution is patterned after the Virginia 
Military Institute and West Point so far as is practicable 
to do so. Captain Donovan, the Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics, is an able officer of wide experience 
and has been given a free hand by the faculty, with in- 
structions to organize along the best military lines possible. 
The result of his work in the past few months is hard to 
praise too highly,—especially in view of the fact that the 
institution has received no equipment from the War De- 
partment, being armed with a motley collection of old pat- 
tern Springfield rifles of every conceivable model. However, 
they have been thoroughly cleaned by the students. It is 
earnestly recommended that this institution be given priority 
in issue of ordnance equipment in the Western Department, 
as it is in the poorest condition in that respect of any of 
the large institutions. Uniforms and other equipment would 
be very acceptable, but the ordnance is the crying need. The 
military spirit of the students is being developed and fostered 
in every way possible, and this institution will, in time, be 


a model of its class. 
E. H. Pearce, Major, A. G., N. A. 


On November 22, 1917, the University of Santa Clara was 
made a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps by a specia! act of the 
War Department. The object of this department is to give the 
student four years’ military training in preparation for a commis- 
sion to lead and instruct untrained men. 


Rural Telephones as Employ- 
ment Agents 

HE method adopted by the Federal Employment Service for 
ascertaining the needs of the farmers throughout the coun- 

try is highly interesting and ingenious. Before the Government 
had taken over the various telephone lines arrangements were 
made with the rural telephone companies to link farm to farm 
by means of their service. No fewer than 7,600 companies were 
involved, and 2,000,000 farms could thus be reached, or practi- 
cally the entire agricultural population of the United States. 
Every farmer subscriber to any rural telephone company is to 


be called up once a week by the local operator and questioned as 
to his labor requirements. The requests are then noted on 
special application forms of the Employment Service and for- 
warded to the nearest branch office from which the requisite 
help can be supplied. Every effort is being made to supply the 
farmers with all the assistance that will be needed to harvest 
the bumper crops of this year. It is of further interest to note 
here that many of the rural telephone lines were already co- 
operatively owned by the farmers themselves, showing how the 
spirit of self-help and cooperation is rapidly progressing among 
our farming population. 


The Battles of 

Automatons 

T would appear from a recent correspondence of the Asso- 

ciated Press that the battles of the future may be fought with 

“automatic soldiers,” as the latest device in modern warfare is 

called. The inventor is a Danish engineer and his apparatus is 
thus described: 


It consists of a steel cylinder normally within a larger 
cylinder, the whole being sunk into the ground vertically. 
By means of a mechanism operated by wireless the inner 
cylinder rises to a height of eighteen inches from the ground, 
and, simultaneously, an automatic rifle mounted on the inner 
cylinder fires four hundred shots i in any given direction. 

These “automatic soldiers” can be controlled from a 
central position some four or five miles behind -the line of 
defense, according to the inventor. They may be seen by 
the enemy only when they rise from the ground. 


It is said that a few hundred of these steel soldiers can hold 
a position against an infantry attack, no matter how numerous 
their assailants may be. “They would blaze away their 400 
shots without flinching and never retreat.” If now an army of 
“automatics” can be invented to storm the positions thus de- 
fended, the millennium will be near at hand. 


Resolutions of the Catholic 
Educational Convention 
A MONG the resolutions passed last month by the Catholic 
Educational Convention, the following have special bearing 
on the present national crisis: 


The Association gives its whole-hearted support to the 
Chief Executive of our country, President Wilson, in this 
supreme moment of trial. It pledges unswerving fidelity and 
devotion to him in the prosecution of the war for the com- 
plete attainment of the high-and moral ideals set forth by 
him. 

In a spirit of humility and gratitude we give thanks to 
God for the splendid patriotism displayed in this crisis by 
the graduates of Catholic colleges, who have rallied to the 
colors in surprisingly large numbers, in a spirit of entire 
devotion. 

The inculcation of obedience to God and to all lawful 
authority constitutes an essential aim of Catholic education. 
As America needs the loyal support and obedience of her citi- 
zens today as never before, we can render no more important 
service to our country at this time than to continue the work 
of our schools and colleges and to labor to make the work 
as fruitful as possible. 


The Convention declared its opposition to the industrial- 
efficiency idea dominating educational methods : 


The modern efficiency expert in industrial life has too 
often driven the laborer to the limit of endurance. More- 
over, the demand for efficiency in production has had an 
unwholesome influence on modern education. The economic 
producer regards the child merely as a future economic 
unit in the industrial system. Education based upon this 
principle prevents the proper unfolding of the capacity and 
the individuality of the child. It leads to the eliminating of 
initiative and enterprise, and stunts the power and capacity 
for thought. 


A deserving tribute is paid to Mr. Hoover and the National 
Food Administration, and the cooperation of teachers in our 
schools is pledged to the work of the conservation of food. 





